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INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES ASSO- 
CIATION. 


One of the most successful conferences 
which the I. L. T. A. has ever held took place 
at Hotel Severin, November 19th and 20th, 
1919, with Marcus S. Sonntag of the Hvans- 
ville Public Library as presiding officer. One 
hundred twenty-two people registered as at- 
tending some one of the four sessions; 69 
of these were trustees representing 57 libra- 
ries. Seven more libraries were represented 
by librarians. 

The first afternoon session opened with a 
short talk by President Sonntag on the work 
before the Association. Mr. Sonntag held 
it was quite as much the duty of library 
boards to have a representative at Asso- 
ciation meetings as to transact any other bit 
of library business. The photograph of the 


convention was taken immediately after Mr. 
Sonntag’s talk, and registered 52 present at 
the opening of the conference. Twice that 
number were on hand later on. 

In the absence of Mr. Demarchus C. Brown, 
the “Needs of the State Library” were pre- 
sented by Mr. Harlow Lindley of the State 
Historical Commission. Mr. Lindley pointed 
out the strategic situation of the State 
Library right at the center of things, whereas 
a number of other state educational institu- 
tions are away from easy connection with 
the state at large. The work of the State 
Library in helping the small public library 
was explained, the value of saving the 
smaller institutions the necessity of purchas- 
ing expensive reference sets, or of building 
up large collections was shown. The State 
Library is likewise in charge of the circula- 
tion and storage of the bulky books for the 
blind throughout Indiana. 

The Indiana State Library faces two great 
needs. First, an adequate appropriation, 
since $20,000 is entirely insufficient for the 
work to be done, the right sort of a staff and 
the upbuilding of a strong collection. The 
second need is even more imperative, and 
it is the need of more space. At. present 
valuable files are stored in the basement, 
and every inch of available space upstairs 
is being utilized. Every month valuable col- 
lections of books, documents, and interest- 
ing historical material must be refused be- 
cause there is no space to accommodate them. 
Indiana material is going to other states 
because we have not any facilities for car- 
ing for it. 

The need was emphasized of a separate 
Educational Building for Indiana, such as 
New York, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
have, which could house the State Library, 
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the Public Library Commission, and the 
Department of Education. Mr. Lindley urged 
that the trustees take this need to heart and 
talk the present impossible conditions to all 
local legislators, so that they will be con- 
vinced of the need when they come to 
consider such a bill. 

Mr. Lindley’s talk was followed by a brief 
resume of the work of the Public Library 
Commission by Mr. Hamilton. The interest 
in public libraries is very live and nine new 
libraries have been organized during the past 
year. 

Mr. Edmund L. Craig of the Evansville 
Public Library Board opened the discussion 
on the question, “Is the Trustees Association 
Needed?” Mr. Craig’s happy faculty for mar- 
shalling points, presenting them in a fasci- 
nating manner, and driving them home made 
his talk one of the most interesting and 
profitable presented at the conference. It is 
hoped that he may be persuaded to put his 
remarks into written form so that trustees 
who could not be present may get some of 
the inspiration which came to those who 
heard the talk. 

Mr. Craig prefaced his remarks with a 
brief discussion of whether libraries were 
necessary, or library boards. Libraries are 
needed in a community as the main factor 
for bringing education to the public beyond 
schorl age. Libraries need trustees who want 
to increase the better reading in the commu- 
nity and who will search for leaders and 
librarians to get this result. Trustees are 
not needed who seek appointment for polit- 
ical purposes, or merely for personal honor. 
A trusteeship means work. Mr. Craig held 
that the I. L. T. A. was necessary for four 
reasons: 


1. For strength. Business men call con- 
ferences of salesmen to increase profits. 
Conferences are just as necessary when 
it is a question of the advance of ideals. 

2. For self-preservation. Show legisla- 
tors that we are interested and mean busi- 
ness. The Public Library Commission can- 


not do this, but library trustees are in con- 
tact with voters and through them with 
The weight of the Trustees 


legislators. 
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Association is needed now in the rectifica- 
tion of the tax law to ensure proper library 
support. 

3. For cooperation. Before the meet- 
ings of the Library Trustees should come 
people who present the latest developments 
in library practice. 

4. For obtaining proper perspective. 
Librarians are employed to have vision and 
to work towards ideals. The library board 
acts as the governor on an engine, their 
contact with the community is broader. 
They exist not to be a drag on the libra- 
rian, but to keep her from getting away 
from the practical, to prevent her moving 
too fast for her community. 

Boards must not feel that librarians are 
trying to put something over on them; co- 
operation is needed, and meetings and con- 
ferences of the I. L. T. A. inevitably result 
in fresh vision and added cooperation. 


Mr. Craig’s last point was that library 
boards should assume the expenses of send- 
ing a trustee delegate to the state meeting. 
“Don’t pay your way because you can afford 
it,’ he said. “Next year a man without 
means will be deprived of the inspiration 
he and the board would receive from the 
meeting, because he can’t afford the trip 
and the board will act on the precedent you 
have set.” 

A brisk discussion followed. Mrs. F. C. 
Swinehart spoke of the help which had come 
to the Clinton Public Library from the meet- 
ings of the I. L. T. A. She felt that trustee 
delegates get many new suggestions from 
state meetings, and can explain these new 
ideas to the library boards more effectively 
than the librarian alone could do. She likened 
the Trustees’ Association meetings to a ma- 
chine for recharging the library work of a 
community with interest and energy. 

Rev. M. H. Krauss of Hammond said that 
his library did not wish to ask help from any 
individual library, but they did feel free to 
ask advice from the Trustees’ Association. 
The library that never visits or sends board 
members out is just as sure to vegetate as a 
human being who cuts himself off from all 
intercourse. 
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Miss Carrie E. Scott of Indianapolis stated 
that the I. L. T. A. could not be merged into 
a section of the I. L. A. without a loss of 
strength in both organizations. Trustees 
have particular problems which their libra- 
rians cannot solve for them. Their problems 
and interests call for separate meetings. 

Mr. Harry Kepner of Corydon spoke of 
the altruistic spirit of the I. L. T. A. It was 
spirit of service, not merely a desire for pro- 
fessional betterment, which called the men 
and women of the Association together. The 
library trustees are sponsors for the upbuild- 
ing of manhood and womanhood in the local 
communities, and he for one felt that it was 
as necessary that he attend this meeting for 
the sake of Corydon’s betterment as that he 
attend his two business conferences in In- 
dianapolis each year. A library can build up 
a community only when the board is alive 
and interested, and Corydon intended to see 
that its library board got the stimulus and 
inspiration each year which the I. L. T. A. 
meeting pro~ced. 

Mrs. Earl of Connersville urged that the 
I. L. T. A. Legislative Committee take up 
the needs of the State Library and work for 
a State Educational Building. 

Other speakers were Mr. Lindley, Mrs. 
Powell of Greentown, and Miss McCullough 
of Evansville. 

The president appointed the Resolutions 
and Nominating Committees to report at the 
Thursday business session, and the following 
permanent committees: 


Legislative : 
Edmund L. Craig, Evansville, Chairman. 
Ora L. Wildermuth, Gary 
Charles Kettleborough, Indianapolis 
Senator Will Brown, Hebron 
Representative D. M. Knapp, Hagers- 

town. 

Salaries and Hours: 
Harlow Lindley, Richmond 
Mrs. H. D. Tutewiler, Indianapolis 
Mrs. W. R. Davidson, Evansville 
Mr. F. A. Reed, Elkhart 
Mr. J. R. Farovid, East Chicago. 


This latter committee to confer with a sim- 


ilar committee appointed by the I. L. A. of 
which Miss McCullough is chairman. 

The second session of the Association was 
called to order at 8:15 in the Assembly room 
of the Severin. An extremely interesting 
talk by Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick of the St. 
Louis Public Library on “The Library and 
the new day” gave the trustees and libra- 
rians present new vision of the possibilities 
of the work ahead. The Americanization 
work conducted by the St. Louis Public 
Library and briefly described by Mr. Bost- 
wick led to a number of questions at the end 
of the talk. For the social hour to follow 
the Association adjourned to the mezzanine 
parlors, where the arrangements were in 
charge of Mrs. H. D. Tutewiler of the In- 
dianapolis Public Library Board. 

The topic in which there seemed to be most 
interest was that booked for Thursday morn- 
ing, a discussion of the effect of the new tax 
law on libraries. Mr. Fred A. Sims of the 
State Tax Board spoke of the immense 
amount of detail work which had fallen to 
the board to supervise. He asked the library 
boards of the state to be patient with the 
new law, stating that the board realized that 
libraries had been more severely hit than 
any other educational institution and hoped 
that relief might be granted another year. 
He later spoke of the criticism of poor 
library service which was responsible for 
some of the cuts made, but his audience 
failed to see how smaller appropriations 
would better service. 

Mr. Sims’ definite recommendation made 
in response to questions from the floor was 
the borrowing of money in anticipation of 
coming taxes. The taxes levied this fall 
have nothing to do with the current year’s 
income. The funds will come in next July 
and must run the library until September, 
when another year’s taxes will be levied. 
At any time after this new rate fixing, the 
library may get permission from the State 
Tax Board to borrow money for the expenses 
of the new current year 1920-21, if the taxes 
levied in September, 1919, will not bring in 
sufficient income for the current expenses of 
1920-21, In order to reestablish a firm fiscal 
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policy once more, the taxes levied in 1920 
must be large enough to meet both the short- 
age of 1920-21, and the actual demands of 
1921-22. This is the problem that library 
boards must figure on between now and next 
September. 

In a discussion with Mr. Sonntag previous 
to the meeting, Mr. Sims stated that library 
boards would be permitted to borrow up to 
an amount equal to the:-maximum ten cent 
tax rate. 

In a discussion which followed on “How 
the new tax law affected my library,” a 
number of interesting points developed. 
Judge Wildermuth of Gary said that the 
trustees were more interested in the matter 
of the usurping of the rights of local rate 
fixing bodies than in any assessment inequali- 
ties. He stated that there was no advantage 
in borrowing money for good service if each 
year the library board must go back to the 
tax board and risk a cut that would make 
service impossible. Mr. Sims’ rather indefi- 
nite promises would not bind the tax board 
next fall. The Gary Library Board expects 
to accept the cut as made, shut up part of 
the branch system and curtail hours of 
opening. 

Other speakers on the topic presented 
other points of view, from satisfaction with 
a tax board rate which brought a slight in- 
crease, to regret that a sleepy library board 
had permitted an unnecessary curtailing of 
incomes. 

Mr. Hamilton of the Public Library Com- 
mission presented a hastily compiled sum- 
mary of conditions in one-quarter of the 
libraries of the state. Taking the first 48 as 
they are alphabetically listed, he found that 
22 libraries have made reports to the Com- 
mission concerning the library tax levy in 
the communities. Eleven of this 22 report 
actual decreases below the current year’s 
income of from 8 to 80 per cent. The aver- 
age loss of these 11 libraries is 22 per cent 
of this year’s income, the actual average 
is $320 per library, a disastrous loss when 
one considers that eight cf these libraries 
have incomes below $1,500, five of them below 
$1,200. 
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The report of the nominating committee, 
of which Mrs. Earl was chairman, was pre- 
sented at a short business session. The Asso- 
ciation voted to accept the report and elected 
the officers as nominated. 

President, Mr. Harry F. Kepner, Corydon 

Vice-President, Mrs. J. F. Brenneman, Co- 
lumbia City 


Secretary, Rev. M. H. Krauss, Hammond 
Treasurer, Arthur H. Wylie, Elwood. 
Other members of the Executive Board: 
Marcus S. Sonntag, Evansville 

Mrs. F. BE. Davis, Ladoga 

Mrs. W. A. Denny, Anderson. 


The committee on resolutions, of which 


Mrs. W. A. Denny was chairman, recom- 
mended : 


(1) The establishment of a uniform sys- 
tem of qualification and remuneration 
standards for librarians. 

(2) The representation of library boards 
and librarians at all meetings of the 
I. L. T. A. and the I. L. A. 

(3) <A _ resolution of appreciation of 
services rendered, and of regret in the loss 
through death of the following library 
trustees : 

Theodore Rose, Muncie 

Mrs. Opha Parsons, Newburgh 

Mrs. Adda Nichols, Pierceton 

Mr. John T. Hays, Sullivan 

Mr. Harwood Sibert, Rockport (died in 
battle) 

Dr. Joel T. Barker, Danville. 


(As a token of respect for the memory of 
Mr. Rose, the first president of the Trustees’ 
Association, the members rose to their feet 
on the adoption of the resolution.) 


(4) Work by the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the Association for an appropriation 
which will make possible a suitable build- 
ing for the State Library and Educational 
Department. 

(5) The redrafting of the tax law to 
make impossible the present injustices to 
public libraries. 


The final session of the conference Thurs- 
day afternoon opened with a crisp, helpful 


























paper on the “Trustees’ part in a successful 
library” by Mr. Charles BE. Rush of Indian- 
apolis. 

After an enumeration of trustees of vari- 
ous sorts, the strong and the weak, Mr. Rush 
spoke of the results that can be accomplished 
by cooperation between library beards and 
other town boards. The board’s primary duty 
is to select an effective, able librarian, and 
place the responsibility for results on her 
shoulders. Mr. Rush said that, while Mr. 
Craig states that trustees kept librarians 
from being too visionary, he wished to enter 
a plea for trustees who would have visions 
as well. This would result in a finer, hap- 
pier medium. Mr. Rush spoke of the libra- 
rian first as a human link between the ab- 
stract and the concrete and then stated that 
a good trustee was a guiding star to a good 
librarian. Four qualities needed by the good 
trustee are faith, hope, charity, and gump- 
tion. 

The discussion which followed Mr. Rush’s 
paper was led by Mrs. F. C. Swinehart of 
the Clinton Public Library Board. Other 
points of view were presented by Mr. Sonn- 
tag, Dr. Ernest Cooper of Plainfield, Mr. 
Arthur Wylie of Elwood, and Mr. Craig of 
Evansville. Dr. Cooper spoke of the work 
laid out for a library trustee in a community 
where the appropriations came from four 
municipal corporations. Mr. Wylie paid a 
personal tribute to the library’s part in his 
life, and urged the trustees to talk more 
about the library in their charge. The open 
doors and free reading of the library will 
always mean vision, not Bolshevism; the 
latter can only spring from repression. 

Mr. Craig made a plea that boards aid 
their librarians in keeping up to date, to 
see that they have latest publications, and 
data on library subjects, that they attend 
district and state meetings. A board will 
get better service from a librarian with ambi- 
tion than one without; take the girl who 
wants to get ahead, rather than the one who 
is satisfied with things as they are. New 
men, fresh ideas, and viewpoints are just 
as much needed in the Trustees’ Associa- 
tion asin the I. L. A. Mr. Craig urged that 
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a board should adopt a budget of activities 
every year just as they adopt a finance 
budget. Then they should back up the libra- 
rian to carry out both. Real cooperation 
means planning with, not planning for, and 
Mr. Craig holds that only by board and 
librarian meeting together can misunder- 
standing be avoided and results accomplished. 

At the close of the session Mr. Sonntag 
gracefully staged the ceremony of the presen- 
tation of new officers and left the floor to the 
incoming president, Mr. Kepner. Mr. Kepner 
accepted the honor and responsibility in a 
few happy remarks and pledged all present 
to a strong meeting next year. It was sug- 
gested by a board member from one of the 
cities that, since the large towns had been 
much on the program this year, the problems 
of smaller libraries be considered next year. 

Judge Wildermuth made the final motion, 
seconded by Mrs. Earl, that a committee be 
appointed to work with the representative 
schoolmen in drafting, in anticipation of the 
special legislative session, such amendments 
to the tax law as would protect local library 
boards from injustice. It is planned to con- 
fer over these amendments with the State 
Tax Board in order to obtain an acceptable 
basis for the work. The motion was carried 
and the President appointed the Legislative 
Committee to act in this special capacity. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Secretary pro tem. 


THE NEW LIBRARY DAY. 
Arthur E. Bostwick, St. Louis Public 
Library. 

Are we to have a new day? Everyone 
appears to think so. And yet it seems to 
me that the vigor with which it was pro- 
claimed a year ago has declined a little. 
The fighting has been over for a year. What 
new thing is there in our life? Have the 
schools changed, the churches, the political 
parties? Have we awakened more fully to 
art, to music, to literature? Are we less 
self-cultured, less greedy, kinder, more help- 
ful? Are not the same old motives operat- 
ing on the same old fallible human beings, 
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and turning out pretty much the same old 
product? Surely the old things are still 
with us. And yet there is something new. 
Perhaps we may describe it as a new im- 
pulse. The world has always been a chang- 
ing world; optimists, of whom I am one, 
think that on the whole it has been changing 
for the better. Certain of these changes 
have been accelerated of late, so that they 
have become noticeable. 

Did you ever see a diner trying to hasten 
the flow of pepper from an obstructed cruet? 
He gives it a smart blow with his open 
palm and the pepper leaps forth. I have 
not chosen my simile inadvisedly. Active 
enthusiasm and ability have been pictur- 
esquely named “pepper” by our Americafi 
slang-coiners, and we have abbreviated it to 
“pep.” Something has jolted us so that we 
are producing this activity at a greater rate 
than formerly. This jolt, this impulse, has 
been that of the war. 

If my view is correct, there is nothing 
really new in the world as the result of the 
war. Certain activities have been speeded 
up as a result of accelerated feelings, reali- 
zations and desires, and if there is to be a 
new world, it is to be the outcome of these 
accelerations. We are to consider now only 
a small part of the world, although it is an 
important part, not only to us who are espe- 
cially interested in it, but to the world itself. 
Among the series of changes that charac- 
terize, or as some think actually constitute 
phenomena, those that affect the library have 
been noteworthy. For convenience, we may 
divide the types through which it has passed 
into three groups. The modern library is 
mostly in the third group and it is by the 
modification and hastened development of 
this group that we are to pass to the new 
library day. 

Group one consists of collections of books 
intended for preservation and for the use of 
scholars or other selected groups. 

Group two consists of collections for public 
use in the sense that their use is no longer 
restricted to a group, but is for all who 
desire it. 


Group three consists of collections whose 
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use is not to be confined to those who volun- 
tarily ask for it, but is to be promoted in 
every way possible, looking toward univer- 
sality. All modern public libraries of the 
first class are of this group, and increasingly 
few of the others remain. 

Under the push given by the war, our 
libraries are still in group third, whose gen- 
eral aim remains the same. The stimulated 
activities of the group are conditioned by a 
very important fact. We are turning our 
primary attention from the book to the 
reader. Note the increasing importance of 
the reader throughout the three groups. In 
the first he is at a minimum; in the second, 
he has risen to importance; in the third his 
importance is very great. And now we have 
a transformation in library activity which 
may be expressed as follows: The librarian’s 
business has been to see that his books go 
to the right readers. In future his job is to 
be to see that all his potential readers get 
the right books. These two processes are not 
the same by any means. The latter lays the 
emphasis on the man without detracting from 
the importance of the book. The librarian 
must still be a man or a woman who under- 
stands books, but he or she must also under- 
stand human nature and be familiar with 
the library’s ‘human environment. 

Let us consider one or two simple illus- 
trations. The circulation of a library is ab- 
normally low, or it has decreased where it 
should have increased. The old librarian 
goes at once to his book collection, studies 
its deficiencies and makes plans for improv- 
ing it. He examines also his facilities for 
distribution and for cataloging and inquires 
whether these can be made to function more 
eiliciently. The new librarian may do these 
things also; but primarily he studies his 
community instead of his books. He inquires 
why people are slow to take out books and 
whether this disinclination is universal or 
confined to a class. He finds out if possible 
what he can do to make them want to read. 

Again: The library has no books in the 
Hungarian language and no demand for any. 
There are Hungarians in the community. 
The old librarian, surmising, probably with 

















perfect justice, that the trouble is with the 
lack of books, proceeds, as soon as he can 
spare the money, to purchase Magyar litera- 
ture. The new librarian goes at it in a dif- 


ferent way. He acquaints himself with his 
fellow citizens of Hungarian birth and 
speech, gets in touch with their clergy, writ- 
ers and labor-leaders, finds out whether they 
want Magyar books, and in what direction 
their tastes run. Such examples, of course, 
might be multiplied indefinitely. 

By this time some of you are asking your- 
selves, I am sure, whether after all there is 
much difference between these two reactions. 
Reading has two aspects, that of the book 
and that of the reader. It absolutely requires 
both. A collection of books without readers 
and a group of men and women without 
books are both ineffective, so far as reading 
is concerned. Man and book must be 
brought together. What matter is it which 
we begin with? It is true that in reading 
the reader and the book are both necessary. 
A library is a collection of books in a com- 
munity of readers. Nevertheless the two 
elements are not important in the same way, 
as we may see if we try to interchange 
them. Put your readers all together in one 
building and let them out one by one to make 
contact with a cityful of scattered books 
and you have an absurdity. Books are 
static; men are dynamic. There is energy 
in books, but it is potential. In man it is 
energy of motion. The reader changes; the 
book is the record of a mind at one par- 
ticular period and remains what it is until 
doomsday. It is fitted for storage, whereas 
the man is built for thought and action. 
The relationship between reader and book 
must constantly change, but the change is 
all on one side. The reader’s reaction to 
the book is what alters; the book, of course, 
does not react at all. If we desire there- 
fore to increase or change or improve this 
reaction, we should preferably devote our- 
selves to the reacting element, the one capa- 
ble of change or modification, which is the 
reader, actual or potential. The only thing 
one can do to books directly is to move 
them about—a very important thing in some 
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instances. as, for example, when we are able 
to move 10,000 food books into a community 
that previously had none; but we can do 
more to the man—we can absolutely change 
him. Is he indifferent to books? We can 
make him love them. Is he ignorant? We 
can inform him. Does he prefer what is 
trivial, tasteless or vicious to what is savory 
and nourishing in literature?. We can change 
his point of view, we can improve his taste, 
we can give him a new mind. Is there any 
doubt that we can and ought to go first to 
him when we realize that the attitude of our 
community to books is not all that it should 
be? 

I hear another voice—well, there is no new 
day in all that; we have always devoted 
ourselves to improving the reading of the 
community. Very good! Have you done 
it by going out and improving the com- 
munity? What you have been doing chiefly 
is to recommend good books to these who 
are already readers. What you call your 
community consists merely of the small per- 
centage of your people who need no impulse 
toward reading. The library of the new day 
is the library of all the people. 

When I think of the work that remains 
undone—the foundation work for this new 
day library—I am ashamed of our profession 
and of myself: for I have left it undone just 
as the rest of you have. But why should I, 
why should we, be ashamed? The new day 
is just dawning—the acceleration due to 
the new impulse is just adding to our speed. 
If we do not do something in the next few 
years we shall have cause for shame; just 
now all we need feel is regret for past ignor- 
ance. 

First, if you have no community survey, 
go ahead and make one yourself. We are to 
have a big library survey, but it will not 
include this work. Where do your library 
users live? In what parts of your town is 
no reading done? Why? Can you do any- 
thing to make these people read? What 
are their intellectual reactions? Do not tell 
me they have none. I am tired of that 
answer. You might as well tell me that 
there is no electric light in the room because 
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you have felt over 99 per cent of the wall 
and have found no button. The button is 
in the 1 per cent of surface that you have 
left untried. Find it and press it; then you 
will get light. 

Do not say a group has no mind because 
that mind does not respond to the same 
stimuli as yours—religious, library, political 
or artistic. 

If you want to establish a kinship be- 
tween the non-material part of them and 
yourself—perhaps not strictly intellectual, 
but rather spiritual—go to their feelings, 
the primitive emotions—mother love, hunger, 
sleep, joy, grief. These are the same in them 
as in you and they are all keys to books on 
the one hand and to purely mental reactions 
on the other. 

Again, where do your foreigners live? How 
can they be reached? Can they be ap- 
proached through priest, preacher, journal- 
ist, employer? Because we do not know 
these things in advance, we have wasted and 
are wasting much valuable time. Let me 
tell you an experience of my own. Wishing 
to form a Bohemian collection in New York, 
I set myself to form a Bohemian advisory 
committee without the slightest knowledge 
of the situation among the Bohemians, 
which was and is this: part of them are 
very devout Catholics; part are free think- 
ers. The two parties are as far apart as 
the poles. On my committee were represent- 
atives of both parties; they at once began 
to fight. Each recommended books that 
were anathema to the others. Obviously 
the desires of both would have to be re- 
garded, but if I took the recommendations 
of either, I should automatically exclude 
the others from the library. I disbanded 
my committee and adopted the following 
plan: I secured lists of books from the Free 
Thinking faction and had them censored by 
a priest in whose judgment I had confidence. 
Whatever passed him was evidently satisfac- 
tory to all. In this way we built up what is 
now one of the best Czech collections in the 
United States, occupying a whole floor of the 
Webster Branch Library in Upper New York 
City. But because we were ignorant of a 
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situation that existed in the community 
which we desired to serve, we lost fully a 
year’s time and expended much useless 
energy. 

Another talé of a somewhat different kind. 
After the opening of a far uptown branch 
in New York, we were struck by the small- 
ness of the circulation and ascertained that 
a very large part of the community, although 
they were readers, did not use the library. 
It was some time before we dug out the rea- 
son. We had innocently run up against a 
local feud—one of those silly things that are 
more potent than most of the wise ones. 
Everyone was on one side or the other, and 
one of our assistants, chosen from the local- 
ity on account of her local knowledge, was 
affiliated with one of the factions. This ex- 
cluded the other as effectively as if we had 
penned its members in a corral and locked 
the gate. 

How many of you would consider it im- 
portant a priori to study the religious affilia- 
tions of your community or to inquire into 
the ramifications of some trivial local fight 
that had interrupted social relations? We 
are beginning to see that there is nothing 
too trivial in a community for a librarian to 
study. We know something, for instance, 
of the prejudices of our readers, but how 
many of us have surveyed them, localized 
them, considered them worth taking into ac- 
count? The merchants have made the same 
mistakes and it has meant thousands of dol- 
lars to them in gain or loss. The man who 
exported to China candy by the shipload 
and couldn’t sell a pound of it because it 
was an “unlucky color” concluded that he 
would have done well to study some of the 
foolish ideas of his community before put- 
ting money into such a venture. We libra- 
rians will have to be as wise in our genera- 
tion as the distributors of commercial goods 
are now learning to be in theirs. Why 


should we ignorantly buy and put on our 
shelves a book that will inevitably cause a 
thousand or a hundred readers to cease to 
use the library? I say why should we do it 
ignorantly? We may conclude rightly that 
its presence is worth the loss of readers, but 

















there is no reason why we should not know 
the situation when we are considering the 
book for purchase. Here again we strike 
the difference in attitude between the old 
and the new day. Every library problem 
is a community problem; not alone a book 
problem. Before you pass on this or that 
book, it is necessary not alone to know the 
book, but the readers for whom you intend 
to buy it. Another illustration: our national 
association issues, through its Pubtishing 
Board, of which I just now happen to be 
chairman, although I was not a member 
when the book was compiled and printed, a 
list of books recommended for libraries. 
Hundreds of American libraries have been 
stocked with books by purchase from this 
list. And sadly—because we have studied 
books, but not people—hundreds of branch 
libraries have been similarly stocked. But 
unfortunately the readers at branch libraries 
differ in a peculiar way from those of a cen- 
tral library. The former are the parts of 
the latter, waich is the whole. And, although 
the parts make up the whole, they may be 
very unlike it, just as we may form a square 
by putting triangles together. Hence, al- 
though it may be necessary for you to have 
one copy of a standard work, such as Maine’s 
History of Ancient Law, in your town, you 
would be very foolish to place a copy in each 
of twenty branch collections scattered about 
your city. Because we have not studied our 
communities we have done just this, and have 
done it in hundreds of instances, so that I 
find branch libraries everywhere, proud that 
they have been stocked from the A. L. A. 
Catalogue and storing on their shelves vol- 
umes that never go out and never should 
have been put there in the first place. 
Again: communities swarm with groups, 
more or less organized. The foreigners are 
groups; the foolish feudists were groups. 
They were unorganized and therefore hard 
to deal with. But hundreds of others are 
organized. ‘They have officers, committees, 
a recorded membership. How many of these 
are there in your community? What are 
their names, their objects, the extent of their 
membership? What are they accomplishing? 
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What are their relations with the library and 
what might they be, or ought they to be? 
All these things are items of library infor- 
mation, having a close bearing on what it 
is to do and how it is to do it. And they 
have this relation not because the library can, 
if it will, reach forth a paternai hand and 
pat them on the head, but because they can 
do something for it. I have mentioned the 
Bohemian library in New York. I have an 
illuminated testimonial thanking me for 
what I did in connection with it. I feel 
ashamed whenever I look at it, for those re- 
sponsible for its size and quality and use- 
fulness are the Bohemians themselves. 

We have in St. Louis an Academy of Sci- 
ence, an old, conservative institution. Year 
by year it had accumulated, by exchanging 
its own publications with those of other 
learned societies over the world, a collection 
of scientific transactions and memoirs that 
could not now be assembled by a multi- 
millionaire. When I first joined the Acad- 
emy, a decade ago, these were shelved in its 
building—a place of the fire-trap variety— 
mostly unbound, because it had no money to 
bind them, exposed to ruin. We offered to 
give them shelf-room in our néw fire-proof 
building. They were too proud and too con- 
servative to accept. Here is where some 
knowledge of this particular association was: 
a library asset. We held our offer open; it 
had been open three years when it was finally 
accepted. The valuable volumes are now 
safe and are treated as part of our collec- 
tion. Here is a case where the character of 
a special group was such that it required 
time to act upon it. A “take it or leave it’’ 
attitude would not have done at all. 

In focusing its attention on the commu- 
nity that it is to serve, instead of altogether 
upon the material for service, the library 
of the new day does not neglect to inform 
its public of this altered attitude. It makes 
evident its intention of taking part in every 
civic movement and it throws open its doors 
to every community activity. We in St. 
Louis have long been doing capacity work 
in this direction, although our buildings 
were not designed for it. The library of the 
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new day is to be a community clubhouse. 
Even in its present stage it may be so con- 
sidered and so administered. We have used 
freely in our local publicity material the 
claim that our central building is ‘the best 
club in St. Louis—has the finest building, 
the lowest dues and the fullest facilities both 
for enjoyment and improvement. The dues 
are paid to the tax-collector and amount to 
about 30 cents a year per member, for every 
inhabitant of the city belongs. If we count 
only actual readers as members, the dues are 
about 80 cents per capita. 

This method of treatment is more than a 
pleasantry. We devote about fifteen rooms 
to these community meetings and in them are 
held 4,000 meetings a year—probably the 
maximum possible number. As it is, we 
have to devote to them, on occasion, our staff 
rooms, our work rooms, and sometimes even 
our corridors. Often facilities for preparing 
and serving light refreshments are in de- 
mand, and we yield to this as far as we can. 
After this we purpose to provide for all 
these things in our branch libraries. If 
there is anything more interesting than find- 
ing out what people want and then letting 
them have it, I am ignorant of it. Note that 
all this is in strict accordance with the plan 
of focusing on the community and its needs 
and of letting the community know that you 
are doing so. 

Why should the library function as a com- 
munity center, rather than the church or 
the school? It should, and will, have no 
monopoly. The community center is no new 
thing. It has existed ever since the com- 
munity has been recognized. You may find 
it here in a church, there in a gambling house; 
here in a little red school house, there in a 
saloon. We cannot abolish it nor create it; 
we can direct it. It is the task of the library 
of the new day to guide it into the home of 
the book—to make the members of the com- 
munity realize that books are the records of 
people’s minds and that through them they 
may belong to the same club with Julius 
Caesar, St. Augustine, Moliere, Dante, Shakes- 
peare, and Kipling. 

A glance at the tentative enlarged pro- 
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gram of the A. L. A. as proposed in the re- 
port of the committee on this subject, will 
show that it is quite in accordance with the 
foregoing attempt to analyze the situation. 
Its recommendations bear chiefly on com- 
munity action and it makes few that have 
to do primarily with books. Part one relates 
entirely to service to certain groups—the 
army, the navy, hospital patients, coast- 
guards, the crews of merchant vessels, indus- 
trial plants, discharged soldiers. In part 
two the proposed function of the A. L. A. 
as an enlarged Library Commission looks 
directly to community work, extending and 
supplementing that of the State Commis- 
sions, which have been very largely forced 
by the logic of events to work among and 
upon communities, thus becoming pioneers 
of the new library day. Standardizations 
and certification of employees is a matter of 
administration, but if properly handled, it 
may be made to look toward the community 
more than toward the book. We may be 
sure that it will do so in a much higher 
degree than if it had been undertaken twenty 
years ago. Whatever may be done in the 
way of publicity is, of course, community 
effort pure and simple. Publication work is 
another thing that may be made to bend 
either bookward or readward, but it long 
ago turned the corner and whatever exten- 
sion of our efforts in this direction may be 
possible, will be brought to bear, we may be 
sure, upon the community. Encouragement 
to bookish organizations to affiliate with the 
A. L. A. is a movement for more extensive 
community organization. Americanization 
work is purely a community activity. These 
items are a very large majority of these 
touched upon in the report, and make it quite 
evident, I think, that the enlarged activities 
of the American Library Association are to 
be brought to bear in great degree directly 
upon people and only incidentally upon books. 

Can we put this plan through? I have 


spoken of the impulse—the kick—of the war. 
Will it furnish the actual impetus necessary 
to carry out such a program? It may be that 
our ideas need some clarification on this sub- 
Success, whether of a nation or an 


ject. 
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institution, or an organization, depends finally 
on ability to do large-scale team-work. Team- 
work on a small scale means success only 
on a small scale. Many peoples have been 
able to organize as far as the tribe, but no 
farther. They can not form nations. Some 
have carried their organization higher, but 
have been able to achieve neither success 
nor permanence. And where cooperation is 
not voluntary, but due to force imposed from 
above, the removal of that force often reveals 
an underlying inability to get together. When 
the Caliphate passes from Arabia, the Arabs 
drop back to their tribal organization. When 
the Czar falls, we see what happens to Rus- 
sia. 

We librarians are thinking of doing a 
very large thing indeed. Can we cooperate 
in a large way as we long have done in a 
small? We did it under the compulsion of 
the war; can we do it now that this com- 
pulsion is removed? Let us hope so; but 
there is one thing that we must not try— 
to duplicaté our war machine and think 
that it will run without the war steam. This 
mistake is becoming very common, especially 
among those who have money to raise. We 
devised efficient machinery in war time to 
raise it by billions—a million was a mere 
bagatelle. When we want a million or two 
now, what more have we to do but to set 
the same machinery in motion? We have 
to furnish a driving force equal to that of 
the war, and that we cannot do. We are 
Arabs with our Caliph dead—Russians with 
our Czar deposed. Only, as we are really 
neither Arabs nor Russians, but Americans, 
accustomed to team-work, we may be able 
to get together and to do it on the large 
scale necessary for success in this enterprise. 
The force of the war is gone, but the impulse 
of it, as we have already seen, jolted us out 
of our old ways and ideas, into new ones, and 
in those new ones we may function more 
readily as a great linkage of effort. Only 
do not let us get the idea that our war 
machinery, excellent as it was, can go on 
functioning. To carry out any kind of an 
enlarged program needs, first, wide publicity 
and discussion to find out just what items 
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should make up that program, and then the 
concerted effort of all of us, not of a few, 
to put them over. It will be better to go a 
little slowly so that we may have time to 
join hands and get a firm grip on each other, 
rather than hurry us all together, like cattle 
into a corral, with no clear idea of what it 
all means. 

I trust that I am not leaving you with 
the idea that the librarian is abandoning the 
book as the tool of his trade, when I say 
that in the new library day he is to give 
increased attention to the material on which 
he works. The sculptor who should select 
his tools without knowledge of his materials, 
and should enter upon his task careless 
whether it was clay-molding, bronze-founding, 
or wood-carving, would be foolish indeed. 
Yet we have largely made our libraries mu- 
seums of tools and have neglected the study, 
selection, and preparation of our material. 

To say this is not to despise the tool or to 
say that we need it no longer. On the con- 
trury, study of our material and the revela- 
tion of its powers, deficiencies and needs, are 
going to react on the tool-makers and give 
us better tools, tools in more variety, better 
adapted to their purposes. 

In other words, authors and publishers are 
going in future to take the work of the public 
library into account in writing and printing 
books. They have certainly not done so in 
the past. and it is largely our fault. They 
have had their eye on the public. We have 
been merely distributors. We accepted what- 
ever tools they chose to give us, and then 
we used them aimlessly, when we used them 
at all. Sometimes we just threw them at 
our blocks of clay or bronze. When they 
made a little dent we congratulated our- 
selves; when they went wild we said it was 
too bad, but after all what could you expect? 
Very often we did not look to see whether 
the dent was made or not. The more con- 
scientious of us worked away diligently, but 
we tried to melt marble and to shape bronze 
with a chisel. When the tool-makers (the 
authors and publishers) realize that their 
material is also ours and that we are pre- 
paring and shaping it, it is anite probable 
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that they will begin to take us into account 
in their tool-making. In fact, the process has 
already begun. It is taking place at the 
point of direct contact, where the bookseller 
and the publisher touch the library. These 
gentlemen are beginning to realize that the 
public library exists and that its business is 
not unconnected with their own. The authors 
do not know us yet, but the influence will in 
time penetrate to them also. It may not be 
too much to hope that it will even reach the 
journalist and the advertiser. 

The great fight of this century is to be a 
war for truth—truth in the book, truth in 
the newspaper, truth in advertising, truth in 
art, truth in education, truth in business, 
truth in all our contacts with our fellow 
men. We librarians are already enlisted on 
the right side, but we cannot fight with the 
books alone; we must go both farther back 
and farther forward; we must influence its 
producers—the man who writes and the man 
who prints it—and its readers—the commu- 
nity that we serve. 

Mr. Dana is telling libraries that if they 
want larger incomes they must do some- 
thing to earn them. This, of course, is true; 
except in so far as “increased income” is a 
misnomer and means simply an attempt to 
keep up with the dollar’s decreased purchas- 
ing power. And I venture to predict that the 
increased service that the public wants and 
that we ought to give, will ultimately be 
rendered through study of the communities 
that support us, in return for the service 
that we render, and through realization of 
the fact that it is our business to know and 
supply their needs. 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

Evansville, Nov. 5-7, 1919. 
On Nov. 5, at the Hotel McCurdy, Evans- 
ville, the I. L. A. opened one of the most 
successful meetings of its history. In the 
course of the three-day session, 235 regis- 
tered as in attendance, which number does 
not include all who were present at one or 
more sessions. Those registered represented 
70 public libraries of the state, 8 institutional 
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libraries and 4 allied institutions in Indiana, 
14 public libraries being also represented by 
trustees. There were eighteen guests from 
out of the state, four libraries being in this 
number, which included the President and 
Secretary of the A. L. A., the editors of 
Public Libraries and the Booklist, the head 
of the A. L. A. Dispatch office and repre- 
sentatives of Gaylord’s and Library Bureau. 
The largest delegation was from the Indian- 
apolis Public Library, thirty strong; the live- 
liest that from Gaylord Brothers—count 
them, two!—and the noisiest for its size, 
Cc. V. Ritter, who wore out two mouth organs 
in an effort to supply incidental music appro- 
priate to the occasion. All meetings began 
on time, and the programs moved with snap 
and euthusiasm; the social sessions were 
marked by an informal good-fellowship; 
printed slips guided “specialists” to con- 
sult on various library problems; Evansville 
furnished the warmest of hospitality; the 
whole gave inspiration for the year to come. 


Executive Committee. 


Five members of the Executive committee 
met in the Hotel McCurdy at 10 o’clock on 
Nov. 5, 1919, preceding the annual meeting of 
the Association. In a brief meeting it was 
decided : 

1. To recommend the appointment of a 
committee on revision of the constitution and 
by-laws, which have stood unrevised for some 
time and are not now in satisfactory agree- 
ment with the changed conditions of the work. 
One change to be recommended is the set- 
ting individual memberships at $1, urging 
the revival of the institutional memberships 
at $2, and the abolishing of additional initia- 
tion fee of 50 cents for all members of either 
class. 

2. To recommend also the appointment of 
a committee to cooperate with the Indiana 
Pioneer Society and other literary and his- 
torical associations in calling a state-wide 
conference on Indiana history, such commit- 
tee to represent the Library Association also 
at such meeting. 

3. To call up at the business meeting 
Thursday a discussion of the new tax law 
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as it affects the libraries of the state, and 
to call also for the report of the committee 
on salaries, vacations and hours in connec- 
tion with the effect of the new tax levies on 
salaries. 

4. In view of the depleted I. L. T. A. 
treasury largely owing to the loss of the 
Treasurer’s records, to recommend that the 
I. L. A. give or lend the I. L. T. A. a sum 
sufficient to defray the expenses of the com- 
ing meeting until the dues from such meeting 
could be collected. 

5. To urge everyone to spread enthusiasm 
for the meeting, and to take time early in 
the session for a careful inspection of the 
exhibits. 

A brief consideration was also given to the 
advisability of starting state meeting scholar- 
ships for the smaller libraries, similar to 
those now maintained in New Yurk state, 
but such a movement was decided to be inad- 
visable at this time, and was therefore not 
recommended for discussion before the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Executive committee then adjourned 
to join the general session at the opening of 
the I. L. A. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The general session was called to order at 
10:30 by the President, Charles E. Rush. 
After music by local musicians, the Presi- 
dent announced that formal greetings and 
a President’s address would be dispensed 
with, and proceeded to the regular business. 
The names of the special committees on local 
arrangements were read as follows: 

General arrangements: Mr. Sonntag, Mr. 
Craig. 

New Harmony trip and autos: 
tag, Mr. Ortmeyer, Dr. Varner. 

Music: Miss Della Evans. 

Stunt frolic: Miss Evans, Mr. Gilchrist, 
Miss Froelich. 

Local information and Registration desk: 
Mrs. W. R. Davidson, Mr. Evans. 

Exhibits: Mrs. Davidson. 

On motion, the Secretary’s report was ac- 
cepted as printed in the Occurrent, April, 
1019, and its reading dispensed with. The 


Mr. Sonn- 
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President appointed the following commit- 
tees, to report Thursday afternoon: 

Nominations: Miss Scott, Indianapolis; 
Miss Clark, New Albany; Miss Tutt, South 
Bend. 

Resolutions and memorials: Miss Tor- 
rance, Muncie; Miss Waller, Washington. 

Auditing committee: Mr. Hepburn, Pur- 
due University; Miss Cerene Ohr, Indian- 
apolis. 

He announced that the following reports 
would also be called for at the same session: 

1. District meetings, Wm. J. Hamilton, 
Public Library Commission. 

2. Membership, Miss Brumbaugh, Frank- 
fort, Chairman. 

3. Legislation, Wm. M. Hepburn, Purdue 
University, Chairman. 

4, Salaries, vacations and hours, 
McCollough, Evansville, Chairman. 

Attention was called to the exhibits on dis- 
play in the convention hall, those represented 
being the A. L. A. war work, Gaylord Bros., 
Library Bureau, H. R. Hunting, C. V. Rit- 
ter, W. K. Stewart, H. W. Wilson, and the 
Keystone views. After announcing that all 
meetings would begin on time—a promise 
rigidly kept—Mr. Rush introduced Miss Mc- 
Collough, who as hostess welcomed the visit- 
ors to the city and gave a brief description 
of the Evansville branches and extension 
work before the visitors were taken on an 
auto tour of these libraries. Miss McCol- 
lough emphasized the peculiar conditions 
which have given this city an extensive 
branch system without a central library, the 
adaptations this situation has made neces- 
sary, and the proof this library has fur- 
nished of the firm belief of staff and Board 
that a library consists in books and service 
and not in buildings. 

Automobiles then carried the librarians on 
a tour of the various branches, part of the 
visitors visiting the various types of libraries 
to be found in Evansville, including the Wil- 
lard reference library, the Central High 
School, and the colored branch, while others 
paid especial attention to varieties of ex- 
tension work in schools, factory deposits, 
etc. The pleasure of this trip was much 


Miss 
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increased by the cordiality of the interested 
citizens who had offered their machines and 
services for the occasion, several of whom 
added the city parks and drives to their 
itinerary. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


At 2 o’clock, the second session opened 
with two most enjoyable musical numbers, 
after which Principal Raglind of the Fulton 
Avenue School gave an explanation of the 
“silent reading” system conducted in the 
Evansville schools with library cooperation. 
Sets of twenty copies of carefully graded 
supplementary reading books are sent to any 
schoolroom on request of the teacher, and the 
pupils allowed to read these after their regu- 
lar lessons are finished. The children are 
not compelled to use the books, but regard 
it as an honor. It has proved a most effi- 
cient method of advancing the children’s 
ability to read easily and with expression, 
as well as furnishing profitable and enjoy- 
able occupation for otherwise unused time. 
The library cooperates by administering the 
silent reading collections, and by allowing 
children to become borrowers as soon as they 
can sign their cards. Three children from 
the first grade of Principal Raglind’s school 
then read to the audience, with ease and 
expression, stories from some of the library 
books, which certainly demonstrated the suc- 
cess of this method. Miss McCollough 
pointed out that one of the children, though 
but little over six, had had a card of her 
own for a year past, and it was quite evi- 
dent she had profited by it. 

This talk was followed by an excellent 
discussion of the Branch library and the 
community, by Miss Mary Cain, librarian of 
the West Indianapolis branch. She pointed 
out the necessity of keeping in touch with 
all the interests of the community, cooperat- 
ing with clubs, stimulating the work of the 
night schools by encouraging registrations 
and furnishing interesting supplementary ma- 
terial, using the playgrounds as distributing 
stations and conducting stories there, and 
acting as a general clearing-house of local 
information. Library interests can be pro- 
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moted by notes in the community paper, in- 
vitations to visit and use the library slipped 
into factory pay envelopes, and advertising 
the library wherever possible. Men yield 
more readily to publicity campaigns than 
women, who are reached more effectively 
through personal interests. It should be’ the 
aim of the librarian to build up a spirit of 
real neighborly unity rather than a more 
formal organization spirit, but above all, she 
must believe what she is doing is worth while, 
and then make it so. 

Following this, the convention separated 
into four Round Table sessions—those for 
Trustees, Assistants of large libraries, Col- 
lege and reference work, and Work with 
schools and with children. 


Trustees’ Round Table. 

Edmund L. Craig, Evansville, Chairman. 

Mr. Craig opened the session with a few 
pithy remarks on a text furnished him by the 
responses he received when he asked various 
trustees throughout the state to take part. 
Each man had responded, “I am a lawyer 
(or a physician or a clergyman, as the case 
might be) and too busy to attend the meet- 
ing.’ Mr. Craig questioned whether they 
did not consider being a library trustee a 
matter of business. 

Mr. Rush of Indianapolis spoke on “Co- 
operation with the business man.” He rec- 
ommended as the first duty of the new libra- 
rian the getting in touch with the business 
men. Business clubs should be joined, and 
not merely as a matter of form,—the librarian 
should be an active member. This should be 
continued until the library is placed squarely 
before all the societies. Programs should be 
studied and books on various topics might 
be on hand for the meetings and luncheon 
talks. Talks with graphic charts are espe- 
cially enjoyed by the business man. The 
newspapers pay more attention to articles 
sent them if they can be assured that the 
story has not gone to other papers in just 
the form they get it. Slides which show 
library activities, personal letters and live 
lists all help the library to get the right 
touch. 
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Miss Ahern offered the comment that join- 
ing clubs should always be considered a 
library, not a personal, expense. Mr. Craig 
emphasized this point and said that all such 
expenses as well as the attendance of asso- 
ciation and district meetings were for the 
betterment of library service. Tact in ren- 
dering bills would help here; for example, 
a bill for “five gallons of ice cream” might 
be objected to, but one for “expenses inci- 
dental to opening a new branch” would 
arouse no comment. Others who spoke on 
this subject were Mr. De la Hunt of Cannel- 
ton, Miss Tutt, Mrs. Earl, Mrs. Davidson of 
Evansville, Miss Stingly of Rochester and 
Mrs. Roberts of Carlisle. 

The question of county libraries was 
briefly discussed by Miss Stevens of Logans- 
port and Miss Hamilton of Liberty. Cass 
County funds as yet are too uncertain to 
permit any further service than that through 
the schools of the county. 

Miss Tutt was called upon to present the 
matter of jnsurance against loss of books by 
fire when they were away from the library 
building. Mr. Sonntag presented a policy 
which would cover such losses no matter 
where incurred. 

The session closed with a brief discussion 
of the new tax law. Mr. Craig presented a 
statement from the Tax Board to the effect 
that libraries which were allowed insufficient 
funds this year would be permitted to bor- 
row money when their funds were exhausted 
and allowances for this would be made when 
the next year’s tax rate was fixed. 


College and Reference Section. 


William Hepburn, librarian, Library Purdue 
University, Chairman. 


After a roll call of libraries represented, 
the question of advertising the Reference 
Department was first taken up. Considerable 
interest was displayed in the method used 
by some libraries of sending out post card 
notices of appropriate accessions to those 
whose names appear in the classified lists of 
the directory. Other methods were also dis- 
cussed, such as the use of the pay envelope; 
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classified lists of new material and the effect 
of different arrangement of such lists. The 
real difficulty of distinguishing between Ref- 
erence Department publicity and that of the 
general library was agreed upon. 

Classification of federal documents, Dewey 
or check-list. Much diversity in the treat- 
ment of documents was shown here, the 
larger and depository libraries speaking for 
arrangement by serial numbers in special doc- 
ument collections, while the advantage of 
having certain series, or individual bulletins, 
classified with the regular collection was em- 
phasized by others. 

The method employed by the State Library 
was outlined by Miss Florence Venn of the 
Reference Department of the State Library; 
and Mr. Demarcus C. Brown, librarian of the 
State Library, touched upon the present more 
liberal policy of loaning federal documents. 

The next subject under discussion was For- 
eign periodicals in Indiana libraries. During 
a general discussion of the difficulty of get- 
ting foreign and especially German period- 
icals during and since the war, Dr. Paul 
Foik of Notre Dame library spoke of the 
method used there of notifying foreign pub- 
lishers at the beginning of hostilities to hold 
over their subscriptions until the end of the 
war. <A questionnaire sent out previously 
by the chairman disclosed the fact that there 
were not a great many foreign periodicals 
in Indiana libraries, and this gave rise to 
the suggestion that a union list of all peri- 
odicals in the state would be advisable, the 
chair mentioning that the Academy of Sci- 
ence list was already a little out of date. 

Interlibrary loans and other methods of 
cooperation.—A more liberal tendency on the 
part of all libraries as regards cooperation 
with and loans to other libraries and indi- 
viduals outside the immediate district of the 
library was evidenced. This was well illus- 
trated by Miss Fullerton of Louisville public 
library, who reported how that library was 
circulating all over the state of Kentucky. 
The services of Purdue University library, 
especially as regards technical material, were 
freely offered; and in connection with Dr. 
Foik’s explanation of Notre Dame’s special 
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collections, a list of all available special col- 
lections in the state was suggested. 


Library Assistants’ Round Table. 
Miss Orpha M. Peters, Gary, Chairman. 


The keynote of the meeting was service— 
how to secure, enlarge and improve it under 
varying conditions. The first paper of the 
afternoon on ‘Essential qualities of a good 
assistant,” (printed on page 286) was read 
by Miss Jennie Flexner, head of the Circula- 
tion Department, Louisville. 

Miss Cerene Ohr, Supervisor of branches, 
Indianapolis, presented the topic, “‘The value 
of library school training,” taking it up from 
the standpoint of an assistant with several 
years’ experience, a liberal education, and 
success in a position of considerable respon- 
sibility. The successful librarian must pos- 
sess education, common sense and technical 
ability. Technique she defined as the knowl- 
edge of the best way to do things gained 
from experience. Professional training gives 
the experience of many instead of the the 
individual, a library spirit dependent on a 
broad view of the work as a whole, and that 
enrichment of mind that comes from con- 
tact with many minds of many nations, ideals 
and experiences, as well as with the leaders 
of our own profession. Training pays eco- 
nomically, for this is an age of professional 
preparation in which the desirable position 
gravitates naturally to the trained worker 
in any line. But the chief value of such 
training is in the feeling of assurance, of 
confidence in one’s own ability, which years 
of experience cannot give, and in the ability 
to inspire this confidence in others, though 
even the best school cannot make its students 
omniscient. 

The third paper was on the assistant’s 
professional and cultural reading, by Miss 
Florence Curtis, Instructor in the University 
of Illinois library school. The assistant’s 
reading is differentiated from that of the 
librarian only in its ultimate aim. Both 
may read the same books, but, while it will 
be the duty of the librarian to see that it 
aids her in gaining a broader outlook on the 


.to lead to new paths of reading. 
-ant gains an added power from each new 
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world in general and her position as adminis- 
trator of a great institution in particular, 
the assistant must read with an eye to fit- 
ting that book to the needs of some particular 
patron, since it is the assistant who comes 
most in contact with the public in general. 
The assistant must have background if she 
is to help transform the narrow-minded pro- 
vincial citizen of our world of yesterday into 
the well-informed world citizen of today, the 
leader of thought in tomorrow’s wider world. 
This training for world citizenship cannot 
be given in the schools alone: it must be 
enriched through the resources of the library. 
The assistant must be able instantly to fit 
the book to the person, to pass on to others 
the pleasure or value she has derived from 
a book, to interpret the author to the reader, 
The assist- 


book read, and must see that her taste is 
not vitiated by cheap reading. The library 
is largely judged by the assistant and her 
culture. She can be of real help to her 
librarian in passing on to younger assistants 
the high ideals of the profession in general 
and of the book world. She has usually 
read the more popular nonfiction in the maga- 
zines before its appearance in book form, 
and being nearer the public point of view, 
can advise on its desirability for her public. 
To aid her in gaining the professional point 
of view, professional literature should be 
available to her, and she should be allowed to 
read it even in library hours, should work 
slacken. The interest in professional mat- 
ters should be stimulated as well as that in 
the community, and in no way better than in 
reports on this literature in the staff meet- 
ings. So she shall gain ambition to advance, 
to acquire more and better training, but 
above all, she shall appreciate her oppor- 
tunities to keep abreast of the best and new- 
est in the world’s thought and to pass on to 
others her inspiration. 

During the discussion which followed these 
excellent papers, the value of professional 
reading as a subject for staff meetings was 
emphasized. Cleveland stimulates wider 


reading by reviews of the new books by their 
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staff members, and Louisville has found simi- 
lar reviews of the good, older books a profit- 
able exercise for staff meetings. Mrs. Cald- 
well of Jeffersonville started a most fruitful 
ciscussion of the possibilities of high school 
apprentice courses, either as a source of help 
for the library unable to employ all the as- 
sistance needed or as a preliminary to a 
regular library apprenticeship. The success 
of the apprentice class at Worthington, and 
its methods, were presented, as was the simi- 
lar class work at Henderson, Ky., one of 
whose high school apprentices was present to 
testify to the pleasure and profit gained by 
the students and the relief offered to the 
library schedule by these unpaid assistants. 
Miss Mahoney told of some experiments along 
this line in Indianapolis, as well as of their 
regular apprentice class. The Central High 
School at Evansville trains such a class each 
year, who then enter the regular library 
service at a grade in advance of the appren- 
tices without such training. One of the 
Indianapoiis high schools has also found in 
such a class its solution of efficient assist- 
ance at a small outlay. It was agreed that 
when conducted by a well-trained librarian 
such apprentice courses offered an excellent 
solution of the problem of routine assistance 
for libraries with limited budgets or unusual 
demands for service, and that when so con- 
ducted no difficulty would be found in induc- 
ing qualified high school students to under- 
take the work for the sake of the added 
familiarity with books and library methods. 


Cooperation with Schools, and Aids for 
Children Work Round Table. 
Chairman: Georgia McAfee, Extension 
Assistant, Public Library, Evansville. 

The first paper, “How Indianapolis coop- 
erates with schools,” was given by Elizabeth 
Ohr, School Libraries Division, Public Li- 
brary, Indianapolis. She told first of the 
cooperative measures taken within the 
library. These include teacher helps, the 
publication of a special bulletin, campaigning 
for 100 per cent registration in the schools, 


_ 


and an attempt to bring the teachers and 
pupils to the library for instruction in its 
use. The outside work has two phases: book 
loans, and school visiting. Collections of 50 
books are loaned for 20 days to a grade. 
These are supplied from a special collection 
maintained for this purpose. They are look- 
ing forward to the establishment of deposit 
stations in the schools. 

Miss Gottlieb of Gary explained how every- 
one in the three townships they serve re- 
ceives the benefits of the library. No one 
supposed to be served is neglected. It is nec- 
essary to use general stores and the service 
of the merchant’s wife in'two cases, but the 
service is good and accomplishes its purpose. 
Children, farmers, railroad men, all are 
reached, and no matter how hopeless the sit- 
uation may seem they find a way to get books 
to everybody. 

The third paper, “Work with foreign born 
children in Clinton,” by Mamie Martin, libra- 
rian of the Clinton public library, was an 
exceedingly interesting one, with much in it 
that other librarians with the same problem 
might find useful. One must realize, she 
said, that although foreign children may live: 
outwardly as Americans, underneath they are: 
distinctly foreign. Racial difference makes: 
it impossible for them, without training an@ 
education, to understand and live American 
ideals. One of her greatest problems is the: 
Italian child, who demands incessantly fairy- 
tales. Already of a highly imaginative tem- 
perament, he is liable to suffer from teo 
much of the fairy element in his reading. 
In an attempt to lead him more into the 
realm of the actual, she uses to advantage 
the Cousin and Twin books, which give the 
child pictures of actual life in other coun- 
tries and through these eventually an under- 
standing of American life and ideals. The 
story hour is used also to advantage for this 
purpose, and fairy tales are made a minor 
part of the program. Throughout her work, 
she seeks to counteract the influence of the 
“reds” and other anti-American influences by 


leading the child to educational and inspira- 
tional reading. 
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Miss Martin’s discussion of a specific case 
was followed by some suggestions for gen- 
eral practice by Miss Carrie E. Scott, Super- 
visor of children’s work, Public Library, In- 
dianapolis. First of all, she said, children 
must be taught to realize that they are 
Americans and must live as such. To this 
end they may be given lives of true Ameri- 
cans, such as Washington, Franklin, Lincoln 
and others. It is necessary also that the 
feeling of internationality be developed, that 
they should realize that certain characteris- 
tics are universal, and thus appreciate more 
American customs and advantages. Ameri- 
can as well as foreign children may well be 
taught this. Miss Scott suggested that the 
Oath of Allegiance be used as a basis for the 
selection of Americanizing books. Teach the 
children to love United States history, have 
a shelf of books which hold up the ideals of 
allegiance, stories of the flag and its sym- 
bolism, a shelf for books on the Republic, not 
necessarily limited to the United States re- 
public, and include any book that will in some 
way teach the highest ideals of citizenship. 

Mr. Benezet, Superintendent of Schools in 
Evansville, gave a paper on cooperation with 
the library from the school standpoint. He 
spoke of the problem of the mountain whites 
and lowlanders who come to Evansville, and 
must be Americanized as much as foreigners. 
School and library go hand in hand and 
where there is indifference to schools there 
is indifference to libraries, as illustrated in 
the case of Virginia. In Evansville the 
school reaches out for the library and seeks 
its help. This is as it should be. He pre- 
sented 12 books which are required of each 
child in the grades, and thus graphically 
showed the narrowness the schools would 
foster if they did not encourage the outside 
reading made possible by public library facili- 
ties. Mr. Benezet sees even greater oppor- 
tunities for cooperation of the school and 
library effort, even to the point of having 
a joint board. 

Mr. DuShane, Superintendent of Schools, 
Columbus; Miss Bell of Louisville, Miss 
Jones of Muncie and Mr. Wetherow were 
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unable to be present and their subjects were 
necessarily omitted. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The first paper at this session was by Miss 
Ahern, editor of Public libraries, Chicago, 
who gave an account of her work with the 
A. L. A. War Service overseas. Miss Ahern 
was specially delegated to visit all the cen- 
ters of library work in France, report on its 
methods and results, as well as on the pos- 
sibilities of library work in France after 
the war, and to stimulate the demand for 
such service among the French people them- 
selves. She visited all three of the principal 
library centers, at Coblentz, Chaumont and 
the Service and Supply sector, which com- 
prised the base ports and supply region back 
of the lines, but spent most of the time in 
this base sector, where the need was most 
pressing and the response most apparent. 
Work was begun by advertising in the Stars 
and Stripes that service would be given 
wherever requested from headquarters and 
the immediate response was so great as com- 
pletely to overwhelm the limited headquar- 
ters staff. Originally the A. L. A. worked 
through allied organizations, using their huts 
as distributing centers, but later had their 
own quarters constructed for that purpose 
by the military authorities, who gave every 
possible assistance to the work. When the 
military university at Beaune was estab- 
lished, with 10,000 students, the largest build- 
ing, immediately devoted to the library 
under the direction of Luther L. Dickerson, 
was considered the most successful depart- 
ment of this work, and eventually outgrew 
three buildings each seating 400 readers. 
Miss Ahern’s talk was entirely without notes 
and was filled with incidents showing the 
eagerness of the soldiers for this new service 
and the place it held in maintaining their 
morale and keeping them in touch with Amer- 
ican ideas and ideals. 

Rev. Paul J. Foik, librarian of Notre Dame 
University, read a most illuminating paper 
on Louvain of the past, tracing its glorious 
history from its establishment in 1425 as a 
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medieval center of arts, philosophy and law, 
through its later development along scientific 
lines, its partial destruction during the 
French Revolution, and its triumphant resur- 
rection as the great center of research in a 
reborn Belgium in the last century. Here ex- 
tensive libraries grew up, containing many 
rare manuscripts; many learned periodicals 
were published by its faculties, the depart- 
ment of philosophy led by Cardinal Mercier 
being particularly active; and student circles 
carried its investigations and influence to 
the outside world. By her ruthless destruc- 
tion of this university and its treasures, Ger- 
many only insured its further immortality, 
for the spirit of the university triumphed 
over such destruction, and already a new and 
greater Louvain is rising on the ruins of 
the old. 

One of the most enjoyable features of the 
entire program was the demonstration of 
negro folksongs, given by a quartette of local 
musicians, under the leadership of Melville 
C. Bryant, one of the instructors in music 
in the Evansville schools. Mr. Bryant gave 
a brief history of the development of these 
folksongs of our South, which originated in 
the plantation songs and their leaders in 
slavery times. In general they express a 
longing for better conditions, plainly evident 
in the religious note which dominates them, 
and were first brought to general notice by 
the Fisk Jubilee Singers, who sang them 
throughout the country during the ’70s to 
raise money for Fisk University, but are now 
studied by all classes. Realizing that these 
negro and Indian songs must be the founda- 
tion of any characteristically American 
music, the Evansville library has opened the 
auditorium of the colored branch for the 
students of this music, and has built up for 
them an extensive library of folksongs of all 
nations. The quartette then sang several 
typical melodies, responding to repeated en- 
cores, and closing with “Swing low,” by 
request—a fitting end to the day’s fine pro- 
gram. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 
As Wednesday’s program was devoted to 


the extension work of the library as it 
touched various phases of the community, 
Thursday’s took up the more intensive work 
within the library of fitting the book to the 
reader. “Children’s reading yesterday and 
today” was the theme of a delightful paper 
by Miss May Massee, editor of the Booklist, 
Chicago. Contrasting the conditions sur- 
rounding the children of yesterday with 
those today, she emphasized the spaciousness 
of that earlier life, with time for the leisurely 
enjoyment of a good book and for receptive- 
ness to its message, though presented in no 
such attractive form as are the finely illus- 
trated children’s classics of today. Children 
were more familiar with nature and animals, 
and with the processes of everyday living, 
such as their books pictured, and also had 
more contact with good adult literature. 
Even the cheap juveniles, which held atten- 
tion by alluring titles and the connection of 
a series, had a better vocabulary and higher 
aim than the corresponding class of current 
juveniles. Today’s child is constantly dis- 
tracted, has little time for books, no pets, 
less family and community life and little 
contact with the real outdoors. His books 
aim to keep him abreast of the times; his 
child’s sense of wonder is threatened by mod- 
ern materialism, despite the beautiful set- 
tings given old favorites. It is the librarian’s 
part to give attractive surroundings and a 
sympathetic interpretation of these classics, 
to cultivate a love for the best in poetry and 
classic prose, to fight against the self-con- 
sciousness and materialism of the modern 
“cheap juvenile.” Classics should not be 
simplified too much, as the child needs the 
slow struggle with the original, and adapta- 
tions may destroy the very spirit of a lei- 
surely masterpiece in an effort to simplify 
and hurry its action. The children’s room of 
tomorrow will be spacious, so that the child 
may browse about and feel alone with his 
book, and yet with corners where groups may 
gather to discuss their favorites; it will be 
filled with beautiful books, to read, enjoy 
and perhaps buy, through cooperation with 
local bookstores; it will adjoin movies and 
museums, which will widen the child’s hori- 
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zons and enrich his appreciative faculties, 
while doing away with the necessity for in- 
formational books; it will have for its cus- 
todian one who can appreciate the spirit of 
children and of literature and the value of 
real life, and will use her resources to lead 
each child to the fullest development of his 
individuality. 


From this charming picture of ideal con- 
ditions, we turned to the practical problem 
of technical books for the returned soldier, 
as presented by Louis J. Bailey, agent of 
the New York Dispatch Office of the A. L. A. 
War Service. The wide range of efficiency 
of this service during the war has caused 
it to be taken over by the regular military 
and naval officials as far as it applies to the 
regular branches of the service, but the 
A. L. A. still serves such minor branches as 
the merchant marine. It also supplies books 
to individuals and organizations in sections 
of the country without other library service, 
refers inquiries to the proper sources where 
library facilities are available, and prints 
lists and publicity material which it dis- 
tributes where needed. Publications to date 
include a list of 1,000 technical books, and 
one of 500 business books; a letter to labor- 
ing men, printed in all prominent labor 
journals; a similar letter applying to tech- 
nical and business schools; a brief article 
urging use of the local library which was 
printed in a great number of foreign lan- 
guage papers, and obtained the translation 
of many foreign books and the writing and 
publication of others on needed topics. 
Mr. Bailey urged united effort from the 
libraries to help young “drifters” among the 
workers away from blind alley jobs to per- 
manent trades, by pushing technical and 
vocational books to supplement school educa- 
tion, and showed where the library could 
help in developing new industries and advanc- 
ing commercial interests by encouraging the 
growth of special libraries along the lines 
of community interests. 


In discussing this paper, Mr. Hadley, Presi- 
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dent of the A. L. A., advised the duplication 
of good titles on vocational subjects rather 
than the purchase of many titles; urged 
librarians to cultivate an intimate acquaint- 
ance with technical workers who can give 
authoritative opinions on books along their 
special lines; advocated a labor member on 
the Library Board, where the labor element 
is strong, to neutralize our tendency to aris- 
tocratic control of our libraries; and pointed 
out the wide possibilities of a reading room 
in the local Labor Temple, with constantly 
changing deposits and a librarian who should 
be responsive to labor needs, able to get books 
to the men needing them, and to bring the 
labor point of view to the library. Mr. 
Utley, Secretary of the A. L. A., showed how 
the persistent call for vocational books by 
returned soldiers had converted library trus- 
tees who had been confident such material 
would not circulate; announced the approach- 
ing publication in various languages of a list 
of vocational books, compiled by the A. L. A. 
in cooperation with the foreign language 
press; and emphasized the fact that the 
A. L. A. can only back up the efforts of the 
individual library, where lies the real power 
for advancing this necessary work. Miss 
Ahern supplemented this with anecdotes of 
the eagerness of the soldiers overseas for 
books and the wide range of their demands. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the business session, the Committee on 
District Meetings announced through Mr. 
Hamilton that meetings would be held as 
follows: in February, at Bloomington, Elk- 
hart, Portland and Indianapolis; in March, 
at Columbus and Monticello; in April, at 
Attica, Boonville and New Castle; and in 
May, at Hammond, Jeffersonville, Vincennes 
and Wabash. Miss Brumbaugh reported for 
the Membership committee that this year’s 
registration included 163 individual member- 
ships, 2 institutional and 1 life member. 
These reports were accepted as read. The 
Committee on Salaries, Vacations and Hours 
reported through Miss McCollough that 














changed conditions and costs had made past 
figures unreliable, and recommended that a 
new investigation be made, based strictly 
on facts and with especial reference to the 
increased cost of living. This recommenda- 
tion was adopted and the committee con- 
tinued, to report at the 1920 meeting. As 
this was not legislative year, the Legislative 
committee had nothing to report. 

Miss Brumbaugh presented her Treasurer’s 
report as follows: 


Receipts, Jan.-Nov., 1919.....$408.05 
Disbursements (convention ex- 





penses) ....... SiC earcie eeiesa) MCC oes 

Balance .......esee00+++$006.80 

Certificate of deposit, Frankfort Nat’l 
D3 5) ERR eer Or crrieere eer Che teauces $250.00 


Certificate of deposit, Frankfort Nat'l 





Bank ..... Sis brarerete dele eecdldancewewes 10.00 
Open deposits ...........- eweaees 30.30 
Cash in k:.nds of Treasurer...... -»- 16.50 

POUR isi eee RS Leeaeme . $306.80 


Bills amounting to $234.48 were reported 
as unpaid, leaving a credit of $72.32 to the 
Association. 

Mr. Hepburn reported that the Auditing 
committee had examined the Treasurer’s 
account and found them correct. 

In taking up the new business, Mr. Hauin- 
ilton urged the librarians to insure the pres- 
ence of their trustees at the I. L. T. A. 
meeting on Nov. 19-20 to discuss the serious 
emergency existing all over the state from the 
lessening of library incomes through the new 
tax law, which has abrogated the power of 
the library boards and advisory boards to 
determine library levies. Mr. Demarchus C. 
Brown, Librarian of the State Library, pre- 
sented the needs of the State Library, em- 
phasizing the crowded conditions and need 
for new and more adequate quarters, if the 
valuable collections now in process of build- 
ing up were to be properly preserved and 
handled. The convention adopted a resolu- 
tion that the coming legislature be asked to 
provide such quarters, preferably a separate 
building to house the State Library and such 
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related departments as might be found best. 
A letter was read from Amos Butler, Secre- 
tary of the Society of Indiana Pioneers, ask- 
ing the cooperation of the I. L. A. in calling a 
conference on Indiana history. A motion was 
carried that a committee be appointed to 
join in the call for such a meeting and act 
as delegates from the I. L. A. at its sessions 
on Dec. 11. As later appointed, this com- 
mittee consists of W. E. Jenkins, Indiana 
University library, Bloomington; W. J. Ham- 
ilton, Public Library Commission; Miss 
Esther MecNitt, State Library; Misses Ethel 
Clelland and Amy Winslow, Public Library, 
all of Indianapolis; Miss Margaret Wade, 
President I. L. A., Anderson; Miss Virginia 
Tutt, South Bend. 

The following resolution on salaries was 
presented by Mr. Hamilton and adopted by 
the convention : 

Whereas, Investigations and reports show 
that salaries paid to most of the library 
workers in Indiana outside of the largest 
libraries are inadequate to meet the living 
expenses, and to compensate for the value of 
services rendered, and 

Whereas, The only way to meet the just 
demands under present conditions for higher 
salaries for library workers is to request and 
obtain increased appropriations; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Indiana Library Asso- 
ciation in meeting assembled Nov. 6, 1919, 
strongly urge all boards of library trustees 
to work for an increase of appropriations 
which will permit the payment of such sala- 
ries as will retain in library service library 
workers who are forced by sheer necessity 
into other fields where compensation con- 
stitutes a just return for scholarship and pro- 
fessional training, and further be it 

Resolved, That the Indiana Library Asso- 
ciation take every available means of giving 
this resolution publicity, especially seeing 
that copies are sent to the members of the 
State Tax Board, which by the last legisla- 
ture was empowered to pass on all local tax 
rates. 

On motion, the incoming President is to 
appoint a committee on revision of the con- 
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stitution and by-laws of the I. L. A., to report 
at the 1920 meeting: 

A motion to appropriate $50 from the 
I. L. A. treasury as a temporary relief to the 
treasury of the I. L. T. A. was withdrawn 
after spirited discussion and opposition from 
such members of the I. L. T. A. as were 
present. The committee on resolutions and 
memorials reported as follows: 

The Indiana Library Association has lost 
by death six members during the past year: 
Miss Jayne of Bluffton, Miss Ritter of Thorn- 
town, Miss Bartrim of Rockport, Mrs. Par- 
sons of Newburgh, Miss Goslee of Willard 
library, Evansville, and Miss Mary Dye of 
Indianapolis. Each filled a distinctive place 
in her community and in the Association. 
Miss Jayne as President of the Association, 
1914-15, was known to all librarians in the 
state and those who came in close touch 
with her knew the unusual personality which 
was reflected in her work. The others were 
known by a smaller group, but the spirit of 


helpfulness and interest in all library efforts 


was evident. Three of these were from the 
district now entertaining us. Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Indiana Library Asso- 
ciation has suffered an unusual loss since 
the last meeting in the passing of these six 
members. 

The Board of Trustees and the members 
of the staff of the Evansville Public Library 
have by their careful planning for the com- 
fort and entertainment made this conference 
a time of unusual pleasure and profit. The 
visit to New Harmony with its historic asso- 
ciations will make this conference long to be 
remembered. The spirit of good fellowship 
which prevails, and the success of the con- 
ference in general is due largely to the work 
of the special committees on local arrange- 
ments, while the flowers have been contrib- 
uted by Mr. Craig of the Board. The unusu- 
ally good program which has been prepared 
is a source of profit and pleasure to all. The 
music furnished by Evansville talent has 
added much to the success of the meetings. 
Be it therefore 


Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the 
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Association be extended to Miss McCollough, 
her staff and her Board. 


MARY TORRANCE. 
MARY WALLER. 


The nominating committee reported the 
following recommendations for next year’s 
officers : 


President—Miss Margaret A. Wade, libra- 
rian Public Library, Anderson. 

Vice-President—Wm. M. Hepburn, Purdue 
University library, Lafayette. 

Secretary—Miss Lulu Miesse, 
Public Library, Noblesville. 

Treasurer—Miss Esther MeNitt, State 
Library, Archives department, Indianapolis. 

CARRIE BE. SCOTT, Chairman, 
ANNETTE L. CLARK, 
VIRGINIA M. TUTT. 

Their report was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Roosa announced that, owing to the 
heavy rains, the trip to New Harmony in 
autos would be impossible, but that a special 
train could be obtained if a sufficient number 
of the delegates were willing to pay the fare 
of $1.81. By a rising vote the delegates 
indicated they were decidedly in favor of 
this plan. Mr. Rush announced that reserva- 
tions for the Indianapolis sleeper for Friday 
night could be made by ’phone, but should 
be made at once. 

Mr. Chalmers Hadley, librarian Denver 
Public Library and President of the A. L. A., 
then presented the A. L. A. enlarged program, 
noting the impetus given library work and 
the A. L. A. general program by the war, 
and stating the following as the aims formu- 
lated by the special committee appointed to 
draw up such a program. 

1. To drive home to library trustees the 
necessity for certain standards, not only 
those of salaries, but of preparation and 
training, if the libraries were to meet ade- 
quately the problems before them. 

2. To serve the minor branches of the 
army and navy service—merchant marine, 
lighthouses, coast guards—till they could be 
taken over by the official library service of 
the army and navy. Mr. Dickerson has been 
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already appointed in charge of the work in 
the regular army, and Mr. Hill of Brooklyn 
goes to the navy for this work, both as rank- 
ing officers. 

3. To carry on work with all the blind, 
not only with blinded soldiers. Will publish 
large number of books in “Braille 114,” now 
adopted as the standard print for the blind. 

4. To bring library trustees into closer 
touch with A. L. A. work, independent of 
the librarian’s part in that work and inter- 
est in it. 

5. To employ a professional publicity ex- 
pert, who is‘a librarian, who shall prepare 
magazine articles, exhibits, etc., and lend aid 
to publicity work wherever requested. 

6. To give definite, substantial aid to 
Library Commissions, especially those in new 
states or those backward in library develop- 
ment. 

7. To make an official survey of present 
library activities. 

8. To aid in every way the work of 
Americarization. Many small places need a 
community house, where the library can be 
housed as one department, rather.than a 
separate library building, unless this can be 
used as such a community center. 

9. To advocate the formation of local 
library associations made up of employes 
of the library in large cities, these to use 
the A. L. A. as their national federation, 
rather than to form a local library union 
and federate with national labor unions, as 
had been suggested at this year’s A. L. A. 
meeting. 

10. To bring to the public the realization 
of the low salaries paid to librarians and all 
forms of library work in comparison with 
those paid in other branches of labor. 

11. To outline some plan of national cer- 
tification of librarians based on training and 
experience, in which each should receive its 
due weight, to forestall any ill-advised action 
by individual states or associations. 

12. To investigate and outline a workable, 
practicable pension scheme. 

13. To revise the Constitution in accord- 
ance with the changed conditions of life 
today. 
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Mr. Hadley also spoke of the suggestion 
constantly made by the eastern members of 
the A. L. A. that its headquarters be removed 
from Chicago to New York, but gave it as his 
opinion that the West was still the center of 
library activity and needs. He closed with 
an earnest plea for hearty support of the 
A. L. A. by all library interests if library 
work in this country is to be efficient and 
advance. In commenting on this program, 
Miss Ahern reminded the librarians that the 
improvement of service must be the gauge of 
the A. L. A. program as of all other pro- 
grams of library work. Mr. Bailey spoke of 
the international aspect of the work of the 
A. L. A., mentioning especially the appeals 
that had come to the European office from 
Russia that trained American library 
workers be sent to start this work in 
the Russian provinces. This point was 
also enlarged upon later by Mr. Utley. Mr. 
Bailey pointed out the importance of Ameri- 
canization work through the experts at head- 
quarters, and pleaded for the continuation 
of the work with the Marines and other minor 
service organizations, acknowledging that 
the government should have taken them over 
also, but, as this had not been done, urging 
that this opportunity for much desired work 
be not passed by. Mr. Utley spoke espe- 
cially of the work of the central office of the 
A. L. A., mentioning as some of the depart- 
ments they desired to establish or strengthen 
a library agency, to which libraries and libra- 
rians could apply for positions or candidates ; 
the maintenance of a permanent exhibit of 
labor saving devices such as was begun at the 
Washington conference; the compilation of 
a catalog of specialists in the various 
branches of library science and practice; the 
compilation and distribution of statistical 
questionnaires, which could serve all the 
country in place of those from individual 
libraries or commissions; the increase of the 
publication personnel, now too small for the 
work it is desired to do; the stimulation of 
cooperation with the N. E. A. and other edu- 
cational associations; the advisability of 
maintaining for some time the office at Paris 
as a central agency for modern library de- 
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velopment in Europe; and the approaching 
necessity for a financial campaign to sup- 
port this enlarged work if this carefully 
planned program is to be carried out. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


Many of the library schools had alumni 
dinners preceding the evening session, which 
was more of a social session than any of 
the others. Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse, lec- 
turer on poetry at Columbia University, com- 
piler of many well-known anthologies of 
modern poetry, and herself a poet of ability, 
gave a brilliant, sympathetic and inspiring 
address on “Irish poets and nationalism,” 
illustrated by readings from Yeats, Synge 
and A. E. Using these as typical of the new 
Irish poetry, she showed how this poetical 
renaissance was but one aspect of the rise 
of Irish nationalism, the other two most 
prominent manifestations of the national 
spirit being in drama and the agricultural 
revival. She paid high tribute to Lady 
Gregory and Sir Horace Plunkett, whose 
practical abilities had enabled these new 
voices to be heard and given international 
audience, pointed out the longing for liberty 
expressed by all the Irish poets, and the 
rcenliar delicacy and ethereal quality of its 
expression, and carried her audience quite 
out of themselves by her enthusiasm and 
charm of delivery. Surely no one who heard 
her can forget this evening of enchantment. 


FRIDAY. 


The day was devoted to the New Harmony 
trip, made in a special train with Messrs. 
Craig and Roosa as conductors. A continu- 
ous, impromptu vaudeville enlivened the trip. 
At New Harmony 125 visitors were met by 
autos, and taken on a tour of the historic 
buildings and other sights of the town. At 
noon the old Tavern served dinner to two 
hungry bodies of delegates, after which a 
short and enjoyable program was presented 
at the community Auditorium, consisting of 
brief speeches concerning the history of the 
town and the library and of music by local 
musicians, under the general supervision of 
Mr. Arthur Fretageor. Secretary of the 
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Library Board. Later tea was served at the 
historic Fauntleroy house, where the first 
woman’s club was organized. Throughout 
the warmest spirit of hospitality was shown 
by all the New Harmony citizens, and in 
token of their appreciation of this hospi- 
tality the Association voted a gift of $50 to 
the maintenance fund of the Fauntleroy 
house, recently purchased by the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

After dinner, the members of the Asso- 
ciation gathered for their last session, a stunt 
party in the McCurdy ball-room put on by 
the staffs of the Evansville and Indianapolis 
libraries. At 9:30 the convention adjourned, 
with three cheers for Evansville and many 
hopes to revisit it. 


THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A 
GOOD ASSISTANT. 


Jennie M. Flexner, Louisville Public Library 


In the consideration of a subject such as 
has been assigned today, it is unnecessary 
to begin with the alphabet of the profession. 
We have learned by heart the catalog of 
the virtues which is not an alphabetical one, 
since it used to begin with Tact and fre- 
quently ended with that same intangible 
quality. 

It is much more difficult to talk about a 
thing than to do it. The task that I have 
set myself today is to try to make you agree 
with me in this conclusion: Given certain 
basic and essential, personal and mental 
qualities, a fair education, a fund of enthu- 
siasm and loyalty, and a constructive curios- 
ity as to human reactions, we have the mate- 
rial from which good library assistants can 
be made. 

I never read a novel or an essay by John 
Galsworthy that I do not come away from 
it with a bit of vivid, vital experience which 
ean be fitted into the mosaic that goes to 
make up the day’s work. Toward the end 
of Saint’s Progress, which I read not long 
ago, the Saint comes to preach his final ser- 
mon, in the church that he has served and 





















loved all his life, and when he reaches that 
point, he pauses and looks back over the 
years, and as his last message to his people 
he preaches again the first sermon which he 
brought to them as a young man, full of 
his ideals, full of hopes. 

Though there is today, of course, no ques- 
tion of our “leaving the church,” this inci- 
dent seems to me to hold a suggestion for us 
all. The time has come when instead of 
plunging straight ahead we must go back, 
and restate the ideals of those men and 
women whose breadth of vision and depth 
of spiritual appreciation of what librarian- 
ship might mean gave us the impetus which 
has had such huge results in the last few 
years. 

They brought to their work what all pio- 
neers must bring—imagination, fearlessness, 
enthusiasm, selfless devotion, and a high pur- 
pose to serve—and to make their service a 
needed part of the routine of everyday life. 
They taught men, women and children to 
need them, and they never failed in their 
efforts to meet the needs. They were mis- 
sionaries, consecrated and sustained, and, 
though they do not sleep in Flanders Fields, 
we owe them just as much. We must not 
fail to carry on, to earn our right to stand 
beside them. The torch has been flung, 
and are we ready and steady and sure that 
we can keep it burning? No handful of 
people can do this, no solitary and selfless 
enthusiasts scattered here and there over 
the country. The work is too great. It is 
for all of us to do, from the least up. 

A hbrary is great as its service to human- 
ity is great, and it is insignificant as iis 
service is feeble. I would like to give as a 
motto to every person entering the service 
that phrase which appears on the coat of 
arms of the Prince of Wales, “Ich dien”— 
I serve. That must be the basis from which 
all good comes in the library, for we all 
serve, either our own ideals, be they high or 
low, or those which because of forcefulness 
or their usefulness to meet our purposes, we 
have chosen to adopt. 

First in viewing the necessary qualifica- 
tions I want to ask your permission to inter- 
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pret broadly the phrase, “good assistant.” 
The essential qualities for that invaluable 
and necessary being are the essential quali- 
ties of a good librarian, a good head of 
department, and more or less of a good 
library trustee. There is, when it comes to 
essentials, no possibility of class distinction. 
The artificial divisions between ranks in the 
profession are like the state line between 
Kentucky and Indiana, very easily crossed, 
once one has reached the place for crossing. 

Now what are these essentials? To begin 
with, it goes almost without saying that a 
librarian needs health, patience, enthusiasm 
and loyalty. In what walk of life does one 
not need these primary virtues? We can 
take it for granted that the successful appli- 
cant is coming to us endowed with the com- 
mon or garden variety of human graces and 
faculties, of which the Constitution assures 
us we all have an equal quantity. We know 
that those fine old men were misinformed, 
and they probably knew it, but that phrase 
does begin an important document fittingly. 

The educatidnal background of the assist- 
ant these days is too often doubtful and 
unreliable. In our own library we have not 
lowered the standard, but the standard has 
been lowered. Superior attractions in other 
fields of work have, with us, as everywhere, 
wrought havoc among our would-be assist- 
ants. College people willing to go into the 
apprentice training class of even a fairly 
large system are fewer and rarer. The high 
school girls are young, inexperienced, and fre- 
quently, but badly prepared for our needs. 
Now what must we do to make this rather 
unpromising material into the good assistant 
which we have trained the public to expect, 
into the assistant who knows when and what 
she does not know. 

First and foremost she must be made to 
know what library work is and what it is not. 
She must be taught that she is entering a 
profession ; that she is not going to work in 
the same sense that she would be if she had 
to sell buttons. She must be made to feel 
that she is becoming a part of a great edu- 
cational system—a chain which crosses and 
recrosses the country, which takes up the 
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work of schools and colleges where they 
- leave it off, and which gives the advantages 
of schools and colleges where these institu- 
tions cannot reach. 

I wish that every librarian in the country 
could handle books as books, and use them 
as tools, never forgetting that they are books. 
This assistant must be taught where to look 
for that compensation which is the real com- 
pensation of the real librarian, that joy in 
the work, that love of the service, that en- 
’ thusiasm for the opportunity, which can 
equalize what must seem to the outsider who 
cannot be made to understand the inadequate 
pay, and sometimes the overlong hours, and 
the drudgery which must be part of all or- 
ganized efforts. All of which constitutes the 
difference between a profession and a trade. 

There are three phases of library work, as 
I see the question looking at it as a whole. 
The librarian is first a selector, next a cus- 
todian and third a distributor of books. 
Sometimes one person fills the whole role, but 
very frequently nowadays there are several 


people concerned in the several processes, 
and the different qualifications which are 
brought to the work allow of choice, which 


is always good. One hears much of seif- 
determination. I am for self-determination 
in library work. In so far as possible a good 
assistant is a better assistant if she is allowed 
to do that part of the work which she wants 
to do, for she wants to do it usually because 
she feels she can do it better than another. 
It has always seemed fair to me in the divi- 
sion of work, to give each person on a staff 
a certain bit which is her own to do, some- 
thing for which she is entirely respunsible, 
where her own ingenuity can improve the 
procedure, where she «an enlarge and un- 
plify the scope of her usefulness, where she 
is responsible first to herself and next to her 
chief for errors and mistakes. Aside from 
this piece of work which is her own, the 
routine of the department or the library 
should rotate. Frequent exchanges of work 
bring out new ideas, new points of view, and 
so far as the essential procedure of the 
library is concerned, it is greatly to be de- 
sired that every member of the department 
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or staff, as it may be, should be capable of 
carrying on, no matter what happens. 

And now to get back to the three phases 
of the work. I am going to touch but lightly 
on the librarian as a selector, for the assist- 
ant rarely has much to do with this, which 
seems to me the most difficult problem in 
the whole field of the work. There is fre- 
quently in my mind the yuotation from lred- 
eric Harrison, “Of all men perhaps the book- 
lover needs most to be reminded that man's 
business here is to know for the sake of 
living, not to live for the sake of knowing.” 

To select books for a community we ought 
to know everyone in it and everything about 
it. But that is not given us in this world, 
so we have to limp along with a fair knowl- 
edge of books, and all that we can assemble 
in the way of a fund of general information 
and learning. Then we have to rely on 
tools and specialists to help us. The years 
help most, and our powers of observation, 
for we learn what people need, which is not 
always what they want. We learn what 
we may give them instead of what they 
want, and we learn what we may try to 
make them want. 

Next the librarian as a custodian of books. 
How that pleasant phrase has been stretched 
to include whole armies of workers, from 
pages to specialists of every type. The 
assistant who comes into this branch of the 
service, to my mind (which is always the 
mind of a circulation department worker) 
needs training in methods and procedure. 
She is the person who is frequently not seen 
when out-of-town visitors are given a hasty 
survey of the institution. But she keeps the 
wheels moving. She does her work in what 
seems undisturbed peace and quiet, com- 
pared to the work which is done with and 
for the public. She is forced back upon 
herself and her fellow workers for her in- 
spiration, for she lacks the stimulus of con- 
tact with the public. Breadth of vision is 
essential here, imagination enough to see 
beyond the tool she is creating, into the 
minds of the people who must use it. A 
cataloger who catalogs for the catalog and 
not for the public is the most limited crea- 
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ture in the world, and her idol has indeed 
feet of clay. 

No matter what branch of the service falls 
to the share of any assistant, the picture of 
the varied public to be served must be kept 
before the workers. Her service is an integ- 
ral part of the whole, and it all is for the 
benefit of that group of ‘“‘mere people” which 
the Young Visiter finds it so easy to lump. 
I wish every cataloger, every classifier, every 
assistant in every department could have an 
occasional turn at a busy desk on a busy day. 
I would like to bring this “Service of Sup- 
ply” right up into the front line trenches, 
and allow them to use the tools which they 
supply for others’ use. It would be a good 
way to get common sense and simplicity out 
into practice, and nothing is more needed in 
library procedure. 

Now for the distributor of books, the as- 
sistant who meets and strives to please the 
public. She it is who represents the library 
in the public mind. By her manners and 
her skill 7s the whole place judged. In the 
year 1919, so scarce are trained people, so 
difficult to get, so hard to keep, and so ex- 
pensive to maintain that we might as well 
face the thing squarely and try to say what 
we would make of the available material. 
For we must in nearly every case mould it 
to our great need. There are not enough 
library school graduates to go around. In 
the urge to get things done, these library 
school people are frequently given the neces- 
sary technical work to do. You can teach 
a page to find and shelve books, and to use 
a stamp, hence the new and but hastily pre- 
pared assistant is often put into circulation 
work, and she takes her training as she goes. 

The work with the public is most satisfy- 
ing, though the hours are irregular and hard. 
There is great stimulus and often compensa- 
tion out of all proportion. The public dram- 
atizes library work. It lifts it out from be- 
tween the covers of books, and it makes the 
worker sometimes the actor, frequently the 
astonished audience, and sometimes the critic 
of the whole performance which shifts and 
moves slowly or quickly, but it always moves. 

The essential qualities of a good assistant 


in the public departments seem to me to be 
identical with the essential qualities of a 
good angel. There is no virtue she does not 
need, and in addition she needs a good many 
human faults of her own, otherwise she could 
not understand and cope with the happen- 
ings of any day. 

There is so much: appeal made for every 
kind of specialized efficiency that I am not 
going to touch on that phase of the question. 
I am going to plead that the person who 
serves the public be one who loves books, 
whose joy in them is a thing separate and 
distinct from her use of them as a means of 
livelihood. We must never tire, we must 
never let our keen enthusiasm fail us, or we 
are drudges in reality. The assistant who 
comes into contact with the public must 
read. She has to keep ahead. Often in the 
absence of the leisure which is so necessary 
for the real enjoyment of books, she has to 
fall back on reviews and other makeshifts. 
She has to learn to skim. We must not let 
these necessary substitutes destroy for us the 
sheer delight of reading. We cannot under 
any conditions afford to read just what we 
ought to read to keep up. In our hectic over- 
crowded life, do not let us allow ourselves 
to be cheated and defrauded of the joy in 
books. There can be no worse affliction than 
to come to this work, as many of us do, lov- 
ing books just after people, and through some 
misadventure to lose the appetite, the crav- 
ing, the desire to know what is inside the 
covers and the bright jackets, which do not 
always tell all of the truth. To get tired 
of books! That is indeed a calamity if it 
overtakes a worker in a library. 

Nothing is more fascinating than to be able 
to match up books and the public. There is 
no pleasure more real for both the public 
and the librarian than getting the right books 
and the right person together. Whether it 
is the university professor who hopes you 
will keep him and his subject in mind, and 
who is grateful when you do; or the fat little 
old lady with her tight coat of several sea- 
sons ago, who clutches your arm, and says, 
“I just loved the Unknown Lover. Can’t 
you find me another one as good?” the thrill 
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is there, for there is recognition of the effort 
to serve, and who will say which service is 
the greater? 

It seems hardly necessary in this demo- 
cratic age to stress the democratic origin of 
the library, but I know that, since we are 
human, it is easy to forget that all people 
must be treated alike, and all assistants must 
treat rules with the same respect. There are 
two well known ways of getting rules 
broken. The first and commonest way is for 
the dear public to set herself or himself out 
to reach the limit in the way of being ob- 
streperous and disagreeable. There are 
always some people who expect to get what 
they want because they are sO mean no one 
can stand out against them. Then there are 
those who are so lovely you cannot resist 
them. Those who deposit a blossom with de- 
lightful regularity on a desk, and hope in 
exchange to find a new book waiting for the 
library card which is right there and ready. 
I frankly admit they are harder to resist 
than the man who greets you at 9 o’clock 
in the morning and refuses to pay his two- 
cent fine for the book due the day before, 
because if he had brought the book in at 
9:30 last night it could not be given out be- 
fore 9 this morning and here it is now, ready 
for use, and he does not intend to support 
this institution by paying fines anyhow. 
These “mere people” call for patience, they 
call for a sense of humor, but they help us 
if we are really interested in finding the joy 
in little things. Please do not call me Polly- 
anna, I assure I am not. But the assistant 
who is a success with the public must be 
interested in people. She must bring to her 
work a constructive curiosity concerning the 
reactions of the individuals with whom she 
deals. She must have a mind, alert and 
awake, she must be a good listener, but she 
must also know how to escape. It is a fasci- 
nating game that she can play with the pub- 
lic, the public that is sometimes so difficult 
to understand. 

I have tried time and again saying to the 
man or woman going past the desk with or 
without books, “Did you find what you 
wanted?” and the astonishment on the faces 
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is sufficient commentary. Sometime you get 
a whole O. Henry story in the sentence or 
two in reply. Sometimes a timid person is 
made bold enough to try to tell you what it 
was he really wanted. It is surprising to see 
how much you can find out about people's 
motives for coming to the library, and just 
as they pass before you. 

There are people who tell you frankly that 
they come to read because the room is warm 
and light. You can draw your own inference 
as to what they left. There is the girl who 
expected to meet a “friend.” Sometimes she 
does, and once in a while she fails tragically. 
There is the woman who assures you she 
nearly always reads non-fiction, but tonight 
she has decided to waste an evening on Mrs. 
Barclay, and you strongly suspect she has 
wasted others similarly. There is the small 
boy, who asks you each time how old he must 
be before he can have his own card and stop 
using his father’s. There are all sorts and 
of every nationality, but it is the rare one 
who fails to respond to what seems to be a 
personal interest, and the assistant who 
makes it a real interest will find untold 
return for the slight smile and the question. 
She will be fresher and keener at the end of 
the day than if she merely stamped books. 
She will be younger at the end of the year. 
She will have tapped unsuspected resources 
in her mind. Her sympathy and human 
understanding will have grown perhaps be- 
yond even her own imagination. By simple 
human means, she can very frequently piece 
out her technical shortcomings. If one is 
clever, the public can often be used in un- 
suspected ways. They can be taught to help 
the assistant and to help themselves. Human 
experiments are very easy to try out; there 
is such well equipped laboratory all ready 
and at hand. I say again what I said before, 
enthusiasm and loyalty based on a construc- 
tive curiosity will in the course of time make 
a good library assistant out of almost any 
willing material. 

And now I want to try to relate these gen- 
eralities, as old as the movement itself, to 
the period of unrest in which we are living. 
Every thinking person in the world today 
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wants to put out a steadying hand, to help 
bring conditions of living back to normal. 
Personally I want to wake up some morning 
without an intangible feeling that perhaps 
the world has ended in the night. I crave 
something which will lift the sense of strain. 
We hoped for it all to be over when the war 
was over. We looked for the golden age, in- 
curable optimists that we are. I heard an 
Englishman say with a moan that we had 
lived through the golden age, and did not 
know it, in the free, comfortable, easy-going 
years before the war. Whether it is before 
or behind us I do not know, but it is not with 
us now, and as I see things we librarians 
have now our great opportunity. 

In a world where everything else is topsy- 
turvy, where the limits of the purchasing ca- 
pacity of the dollar are on everyone’s lips, 
we have something priceless to give—to give 
in this age of barter and sale. We have 
ideals, not our own makeshifts, but all the 
riches of all the ages. We hold the key to 
the whole <ituation. Vision is the thing that 
is going to carry the world forward, enlight- 
enment for the masses so that they may 
learn to handle wisely the power which they 
are acquiring. There is no time to begin 
with the young. The urge is on us, and we 
have to educate in idealism those to whom 
ideals have not always been easy of achieve- 
ment. The library in this day of unrest 
must be a stabilizing influence in every com- 
munity. It must give that to all people which 
will enable them to meet the most unusual 
needs of the day’s work, and it seems to me 
there can be no greater service rendered. 

Those of us who are old enough to have 
seen the old order, and the beginning of the 
new, have a great burden upon us. We must 
train up these younger assistants to realize 
the spiritual as well as the practical impor- 
tance of the service we are to render. We 
have been and are badly paid. No one who 
comes into the profession from choice, and 
there should be no other way of coming, can 
fail to realize this, but while we have to try 
to increase the actual physical remuneration 
let us never fail to stress the opportunity 
which we have. It is no common or lightly- 
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to-be-regarded thing, the position the library 
may occupy in the community. The work 
that the least of us has to do may seem sim- 
ple, and yet be far-reaching in its results. 

What then are the essential qualities of a 
good assistant? They are the essential quali- 
ties of a good citizen first, combined with the 
best that can be achieved by and for the indi- 
vidual in the way of education. Add to this 
a joy in the work, a determined loyalty to 
its high ideals, and an appreciation of its 
opportunities. The instrument has been put 
into our hands. Let us use it well. 


FIRSTS AT NEW HARMONY 
(Talk given by Miss Louise Husband at the 
Auditorium of New Harmony before the 
members of the I. L. A., November 7, 1919. 
Librarians are also referreé to an article 
by Mrs. Nora Fretageot in the Occurrent of 
July, 1917.) 


In 1814 the Harmony Society established 
the first public library in the state and a lit- 


tle later introduced the first steam engine 
west of Cincinnati into their factories. In 
1826, N. H. had the first infant schools in 
America, also the first trade school, co-edu- 
cational school, and training school for teach- 


ers. At their head was Joseph Neef, first 
Pestalozzian teacher in America. William 
Maclure was the first advocate of township, 
instead of small district schools; and travel- 
ing libraries, and later of a general library 
movement. He was first to suggest concrete 
construction and a general heating system for 
school buildings. 

Robert Dale Owen introduced the first pro- 
hibition of liquor by administration. ‘'The 
first rain guage west of Washington, D. C., 
was brought in 1826. First threshing machine 
in the state was made by John Burton in. 
1828. ‘The first gas in the state was manu- 
factured by Samuel Bolton in 1828. Thomas 
Say was the first to name zoological and eth- 
nological specimens, also the shells of the 
Wabash. Charles A. Lesueur, the first to 
name the fishes of the Great Lakes and of 
the lower Wabash. Prince Maximilian’s list 
of trees near New Harmony was the first 
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printed list of Indiana trees. Same with his 
list of birds. Koelreuteria, or Gate Tree, was 
first introduced into the state by New Har- 
mony scientists. 

The old Fort was the first U. S. geological 
headquarters. David Dale Owen was the 
first Indiana State Geologist, the first to point 
out the coal beds of Indiana and and the 
lime stone quarries. He started the iron in- 
dustries of the state. E. T. Cox, one of the 
first chemists, was first to call attention to 
the state’s resources in hydraulic cement 
clays, pottery, clays and glass sands. New 
Harmony was an early center of the abolition 
movement agitated by Robert Owen and 
Frances Wright. ‘The New Harmony Ga- 
zette was the first periodical in the U. S. for 
the purpose of “fearless and unbiased enquiry 
on all subjects.” Frances Wright was the 


first woman to lecture on political subjects 
in the U. S., the land of her adoption, also 
the first woman to speak on the equality of 
the sexes, woman’s rights. 

Evans’ Plow Factory was the first to make 


cast plows in Indiana. In 1840 Josiah War- 
ren patented the first press to print paper 
from a continuous roll. In 1845 Samuel Bol- 
ton sent the first kiln-dried corn meal to a 
southern market. In 1859 the Minerva, the 
first Woman’s Club was organized by Con- 
stance Fauntleroy. 

Among our early citizens Robert Owen was 
known as the first advocate of labor reform 
and infant schools; William Maclure as the 
father of American geology; Thomas Say, 
the father of American zoology; Gerard 
Troost, the first president of the Academy of 
Natural Science of Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
Say, nee Lucy Sistare, was the first. woman 
to be honored with membership in this so- 
ciety. Robert Dale Owen laid the foundation 
of the Free School laws of Indiana in his leg- 
islative act of 1852, and procured the legal 
emancipation of married women from old 
Common Law provision respecting their prop- 
erty rights. 
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THE NEW TAX LAW. 


The new tax law in its effects upon 
libraries throughout the state has been com- 
plicated by several factors. In the first place 
there was the strong desire on the part of 
the state board to reduce the taxes (not 
merely the tax rate) to the lowest amount 
attainable. This has led to a good deal of 
indiscriminate cutting of rates, a slashing off 
of fractions of cents when often these very 
fractions showed a _ particularly honest 
library board endeavoring to squeeze through 
on the exact amount which the last years 
tax netted them. 

These cuts in a large number of cases were 
made with no knowledge of the needs of the 
individual institutions, in fact with no hear- 
ing at all, there being nothing in the tax law 
to intimate that library boards would be 
required to present justification for the 
amount of last year’s income. The original 
September hearings were entirely on the 
question of whether or not increases should 
be granted. To libraries which discovered the 
final cut in time and sent during October 
board members to Indianapolis to protest, the 
tax board almost universally granted redress, 
either whole or partial. 

That portion of the law which caused the 
greatest havoc, however, was the section 
which entrusted to county auditors the mak- 
ing of recommendations as to local rates. We 
were all aware that the rates had to be cer- 
tified by library boards to the auditor and 
that he was required to submit to the tax 
board a statement of the rate which would 
bring the same amount of tax as last year, 
but no one dreamed that this man, whose 
office had never carried any rate-fixing duties, 
would be given the power to fix any rate 
which he saw fit. The tax board did not give 
him this power in so many words, but ac- 
tually in almost every case accepted his rec- 
ommendations in place of those made by the 
legally constituted rate-fixing body, the 
library board. 
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The auditor was specifically instructed by 
the tax board to submit figures showing the 
rate that would bring in a sum equivalent to 
last year’s income, which resulted in the 
“recommendations of local officials’ which 
were flourished at library’ boards asking in- 
creases at the September hearings. These 
“recommendations” were not based on any 
hearings, and were sometimes made with no 
sense of responsibility at all. In two cases 
of which we know the county auditors were 
guilty of deliberate mis-statements in.an ef- 
fort to settle a grudge against the library ; in 
other cases they knew nothing of local con- 
ditions in the smaller towns of the county; 
sometimes they made a mistake in the plac- 
ing of a decimal. But in all these cases the 
fact that an auditor had submitted a “recom- 
mendation” overbore any request from a 
library board. 

The same thing held true in the matter of 
requests made through advisory boards for 
taxes in ‘accordance with the township sup- 
port law. Auditors accepted advisory board 
levies without any investigation of the needs 
of the institution or of the requirements of 
the law under which the library tax levies 
were authorized. Sometimes a combination 
of circumstances affected disastrously the 
amount of taxes granted, a combination that 
would seem laughable if it were not tragic. 
One library board which had been getting 
less than the minimum tax previously, asked 
the advisory board for 2% cents, which 
would net an amount equal to a five cent 
tax last year. The advisory board recom- 
mended a 2-cent rate, the county auditor cut 
this to 1 2-5 cents as giving the amount they 
received last year, and the tax board cut off 
the fraction. Let me urge right here that 
no fractional rates be considered next year. 

In the case of Union County, the valuations 
were increased more in some townships than 
in others. The tax law particularly aimed 
at remedying previous inequalities, yet the 
auditor unwittingly attempted to perpetuate 
the old injustices between townships by rec- 
ommending a different rate in each town- 
ship depending on the amount of increase. 
All this regardless of the fact that it was a 
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county library and that since each township 
got the same service, the same rate should 
be levied in each. 

* Another fact which confused the tax board 
was shown right in this connection. Their 
machinery was not sufficiently complete for 
them to know what relation a library tax in 
a township held to the library tax in an 
adjoining town, or when a township library 
tax represented a part of a county system 
which should be treated as a unit. The 
same lack of knowledge prevented the levy- 
ing of an equal rate in two townships served 
by the same institution. In certifying their 
rates next year, library boards must be very 
careful to make a statement for the county 
auditor which will show just what their ter- 
ritory is, and it will probably be wise to send 
a duplicate of this statement for the tax 
board to file with its county data. 

It is difficult to make recommendations as 
to the wise course of action to pursue in this 
ease. If the tax law is to stand (and in the 
main it is a good measure) some means must 
be found to protect libraries from haphazard, 
unsystematic and irresponsible cuts in their 
tax rates. Under the present valuation we 
might safely endorse a library law providing 
for a three-tenths of a mill minimum and a 
six-tenths maximum, but this will be possible 
only when some way is found for absolutely 
protecting library boards in the fixing of the 
rates. Until now we have occasionally had 
to go into court to force compliance with the 
law from obstinate advisory boards, but 
under a situation where the previous law ap- 
parently means nothing, and where library 
boards have to watch township advisory 
boards, then county auditors, then state tax 
boards, too, only definitely protective legis- 
lation will prevent gross injustice being done. 
Where there are alert librarians and watch- 
ful boards, the injustices may be rectified, 
but if the library movement in Indiana is to 
go forward, the welfare of the smaller 
libraries must not be left to chance. We 
have no doubt but that at the present mo- 
ment (November 1, 1919) one-quarter of the 
librarians or library boards do not know 
what rate has been allowed them. Our old 
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law made such knowledge less necessary, and 
we must act as an association to rebuild the 
dyke that protected our work. 


The foregoing article was prepared for the 
I. L. A. meeting, but some of the points will 
bear repetition. The whole tax law situa- 
tion is very uncertain, as the Schoolmen’s 
club is preparing amendments to the law 
which will somewhat curtail the present ar- 
bitrary powers of the tax board. The re- 
marks of Mr. Sims, as reported in the pro- 
ceedings of the I. L. T. A., must be carefully 
considered by librarians and trustees. 

While the Public Library Commission does 
not approve of borrowing for current ex- 
penses as a usual thing, it would be disas- 
trous to the library interests of the state for 
boards to cut down expenditures to the 
amount allowed by the new rates, as an ac- 
eeptance of the low rates would at once 
countenance similar cuts next year. Do not 
starve your institution because you do not 
believe in debt. 
case. 

The library of Whiting is in an even worse 
condition than most of the other city libraries 
of the state. No separate tax at all was al- 
lowed the library board, but they were left 
to get a share as best they could from a civil 
city tax rate already cut to less than half of 
the usual amount. The city council refuses 
to share this reduced amount with the 
library, claiming correctly, that the library 
is a separate taxing unit and cannot share in 
civil funds. The city of Whiting has entered 
suit against the tax boad on this point, and 
the Gary library board is considering similar 
action. 


LIBRARY SERVICE CURTAILED. 

The following article, clipped from an In- 
diana newspaper, may be suggestive to other 
librarians in the state. The Commission does 
not wish to be quoted as advising shorter 
hours in all cases, but where this is neces: 
sary, a very definite statement must be issued 
so that the public will understand that the 


This is an exceptional 
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responsibility for curtailed service does not 
rest with the library board. 

“The recent action of the state tax board in 
greatly reducing the library funds makes it 
necessary to curtail the service to patrons. 
The rate was lowered after the state board 
had been thoroughly informed concerning 
local conditions in ........ -..., and the rea- 
sons for increased levy fully explained. The 
board was also advised that if the rate was 
lowered it would necessitate the closing of 
branches, shortening of hours of service, and 
reducing the number of people on the library 
staff. 

“In spite of the efforts to secure adequate 
funds the library rate was cut in half. The 
result is that there are no funds with which 
to purchase books which are so_ greatly 
needed. The great cry at all branches and 
the central library is for books, books, yet 
there are absolutely no funds for purchasing 
them: Phe .<ke&% . branch has been closed 
and the books are being transferred to other 
branches in the city. Hereafter the ...... 
branch will close at 8 p. m. instead of 9 p. m. 
and will be closed all day on Sunday. 

“On and after December 1, the opening 
hours of the Central library will be from 10 
a. m. to 8:30 p. m., instead of 8:30 a. m. to 
9:30 p. m. as formerly. Beginning with next 
Sunday, November 30, the library will be 
closed Sunday evenings, the Sunday hours 
being from 2:30 to 5:30 p. m. 

“The citizens of ........ are asked to note 
the fact that it is absolutely impossible to 
give adequate service with the funds avail- 
able now, and that the lack of funds is due 
entirely to the action of the state tax board. 
Neither the library board nor the librarian is 
responsible for the inadequate library service 
which will be necessary for the people to 
receive.” 

Other libraries have been affected in like 
manner and another clipping reads as fol- 
lows: 

“It was announced that this branch would 
be open from 12:30 to 9 p. m. daily and Sun- 
day from 2 to6 p.m. Because the state tax 
board cut down the library levy, the hours 
had to be shortened and the library will open 
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daily from 12:30 to 5:30, and not at all on 
Sunday.” 


SUMMARY OF WORK OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARY COMMISSION. 


October 1, 1918, September 30, 1919. 

All public libraries in the state except 
three visited. 

One town given quarters in a new com- 
munity house. 

Three hundred and seventy visits made by 
Commission. 

Nine new towns obtaining library service. 

Two more libraries starting county service. 

Thirteen public library book collections or- 
ganized. 

Seven high school library collections or- 
ganized. 

Nineteen new townships receiving service. 

Eleven district meetings attended by staff. 

Forty-four students instructed in summer 
school.: 

Forty-two thousand eight hundred and nine 
volumes circulated by Traveling Library De- 
partment. 

Two hundred and twenty-three associations 
served by Traveling Library Department. 

Sixty-two new stations served by Traveling 
Library Department. 


Problems of the Year. 

So far as the interest in public library 
work is concerned, the year has been a most 
encouraging one. A large number of new 
libraries have been established and in other 
places requests for help in such establish- 
ment have been made, but owing to prospects 
of inadequate tax support, the Commission 
was obliged to advise against the movement. 

Hitherto we have aided in the establish- 
ment of libraries in communities where an 
appropriation of $1,000 would be available, 
now a start under $1,200 seems unwise. The 
rising cost of books and supplies of all sorts, 
the larger sum which must be expended for 
the right sort of an attendant, all make in- 
advisable the start with insufficient funds. 
The weak libraries of the state today with 
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their inadequate funds and corresponding in- 
adequate service are too numerous as it is. 


The New Tar Law. 

It was hoped that the higher appropria- 
tions of this year. would result in increased 
appropriations, since the tax law gave library 
boards the right to appeal for such increases. 
To our consternation, however, not only were 
very few increases granted, but in probably 
half the libraries of the state the actual in- 
come for the coming year will be less than 
that last year. The old minimum five-cent 
rate went by the board at the first ruling of 
the tax commissioners, but no one anticipated 
the ruthless slashing down of previous in- 
comes, with no regard to the rights or re- 
responsibilities conferred on the library 
boards by the library acts. 

These cuts were serious enough, but even 
more serious is the tendency of the tax board 
to ignore the library board entirely and to 
take advice from any person in the com- 
munity whose word they choose to accept. 
The county auditor of Cass County and the 
mayor of Aurora were two of the men whose 
irresponsible statements were accepted with- 
out investigation to the serious damage of the 
library appropriation. 

Open antagonism would be bad enough, but 
under the present system the library has no 
way of telling where or when their rights 
will be ignored. Advisory board, township 
trustee, county auditor, auditors’ clerk, any 
one of these, may make an error or a delib- 
erate mis-statement and only after the matter 
has been finally passed on by the advisory 
board does the library learn of the result, in 
many cases too late to obtain rectification. 
Our greatest need at present is some change 
in tax board procedure which will protect our 
library boards in small towns in their rights 
against aggression or carelessness on the part 
of officials of various ranks. 


Library Visits. 

The epidemic last fall prevented any reg- 
ular schedule of Commission staff visits, but 
in spite of this we can report 370 visits for 
the year, the largest number recorded by the 
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office for this period. There were 290 last 
year. In spite of the large number of visits, 
we failed to reach all the libraries in the 
state during the year. Richmond, Hartford 
City and Montpelier may count on early 
visits from the staff. Twenty of our visits 
were for the purpose of organizing book col- 
lections, twenty were for the purpose of 
speaking or advising in campaigns for the es- 
tablishment of a new library, and sixty-three 
were for the purpose of meeting with library 
boards. 


Organization Work. 


Thirteen public library collections were or- 
ganized and placed in shape for public serv- 
ice as against fourteen last year. This organ- 
ization work takes a week or ten days for 
each library, depending on the size of the 
collection, the teehnical knowledge of the 
town librarian and the volunteer help to be 
obtained from the students and other citizens 
of the town. In a number of cases the 
librarian who was to take charge had had no 
experience whatever and her instruction in 
the duties was a vital part of the work to be 
accomplished. Four of the organization 
visits were in libraries established for some 
time where owing to neglect or changes in 
librarian, the records and books had gotten 
into a condition that made good work im- 
possible. The other nine organizations were 
for the purpose of starting service or because 
the fact that a library was changing quar- 
ters made a reorganization possible. These 
nine institutions were the public libraries at 
Columbia City, Grandview, Hebron, Knox, 
Monterey, Otterbein, Scottsburg, Van Buren, 
and Zionsville. 


Work with Schools. 

The Commission’s first duty is towards 
public libraries, but we are willing to organ- 
ize high school libraries if the local school 
boards will pay the expenses of the organizer 
while she is doing the work. This past year 
we visited and advised with the school 
authorities of thirty-five high schools, where 
we had previously organized the libraries. In 
addition we organized seven libraries for the 
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first time in the high schools of Bloomfield, 
Grovertown, Ladoga, Madison, North Vernon, 
Valley Mills, and Whitestown. Often this 
work gives us an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted in a town and a public library es- 
tablishment may follow. During the past year 
such a development followed when we organ- 
ized the high school library at Ladoga. 


New Libraries. 


With the end of the war the thought in 
various localities turned back towards nor- 
mal things and in spite of the fact that no 
Carnegie grants are possible until the war 
conditions are more settled, a number of new 
libraries have been established. The library 
boards of Morristown and Yorktown still 
continue their existence, though no steps to 
open library rooms have yet been taken. The 
high school library in the town of Stilesville 
has been thrown open to the public of the 
township, and a township library board ap- 
pointed. In Fremont, where a private so- 
ciety library has existed for some time, a pub- 
lic library board has been appointed and the 
Sorosis Library generously turned over all 
their volumes to the new institution. In 
Otterbein a library tax was levied two years 
ago without the knowledge of the Commis- 
sion. This year the community sent for ad- 
vice as to how to start a library. The Com- 
mission organizer went to speak at a town 
meeting, but discovered that the task was 
already accomplished, and that nothing re- 
mained but to open up service. A live board 
and librarian in good quarters have now been 
serving the community for some months. 

In Albany a subscription was completed 
and a library board appointed, but through 
misrepresentation no tax was levied, al- 
though the present board will continue its 
corporate existence. Other new libraries are 
at Greentown, Knox, Ladoga, Nappanee, and 
Swayzee. Knox will undoubtedly ultimately 
be the county library in Starke County. Nap- 
panee has tax: support from three townships 
and Ladoga from two. Knox has already 


opened a reading room in rented quarters. 
There are still four counties in which no 
public library exists, but movements are qa 


























foot in Nashville and Huntingburg which it 
is hoped will remove Brown and Dubois 
Counties from the list. There are but five 
towns in Indiana of 2,500 population with- 
out library facilities: Bicknell, Fairmount, 
Jasonville, West Lafayette and West Terre 
Haute. : 

Scottsburg, which was organized two years 
ago and received a Carnegie grant last year, 
opened a reading room in March and is giv- 
ing good service. Other towns where library 
service has been made available for the first 
time through the opening of new buildings 
are Merom, Monterey, and Van Buren. 


New Buildings. 


New buildings have been opened to the 
public during the year just past as follows: 


Columbia City, May 31, 1919. 
Converse, December 20, 1918. 
Grandview, March 1, 1919. 
LaGrange, February 8, 1919. 
Merom, October 1, 1918. 
Milford, January 23, 1919. 
Monterey, November 1, 1918. 
Newburgh, July 1, 1919. 
Paoli, November 1, 1918. 
Rockport, September 15, 1919. 
Van Buren, September 1, 1919. 
Vevay, January 25, 1919. 
Vincennes, April 15, 1919. 


The Carnegie gift made to the Public 
Library at Greenwood will probably not be 
utilized, as the library has accepted quarters 
in the new community house given to the 
town and now under construction. 

Carnegie library buildings are now being 
constructed in LaPorte, North Vernon, Scotts- 
burg, Syracuse, and Warren, while the cor- 
nerstone of a new Memorial Building, which 
will house the library and the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Culver Military Academy, was laid 
June 10th. 

During the coming year the last of the be- 
fore-the-war Carnegie donations must be 
utilized or relinquished. Plans are therefore 
being drawn for buildings to be erected in 
Hebron, Linden, Lowell, New Carlisle, and 
North Judson. The resumption of donations 
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by the Corporation is not anticipated before 
the summer or fall of 1920. 


Rural Extension Work. 


Two additional counties have joined the 
five previously obtaining service under the 
county library act of 1917. The Rising Sun 
Public Library will now serve all of Ohio 
County, and the Noblesville Public Library 
becomes the County Library of Hamilton 
County by virtue of serving the three town- 
ships of the county hitherto without library 
service. All of the county libraries have been 
crippled by the administration of the new tax 
law so that adequate service will be impos- 
sible for the fiscal year 1920-21, except by 
borrowing money. 

The Bedford Public Library, which has 
had a tiny county appropriation, was given 
only half of the usual grant, the remainder 
going to the Mitchell Public Library. The 
Terre Haute School and Library Board voted 
to open the library to all of Vigo County, but 
later reconsidered the matter and decided to 
wait another year before offering extension 
service. The Gary Public Library offered this 
service to the unserved portion of Lake 
County, (four townships) but the county 
commissioners .refused to levy the necessary 
tax. 

In Benton County a peculiar situation 
exists owing to a misapprehension of the law 
on the part of the county commissioners and 
the Fowler Library Board three years ago. 
The Fowler Board was one of the first in the 
state to see the possibilities of county-wide 
service when the law was enacted. The 
county commissioners assented to a one-cent 
tax for this purpose. The Fowler Board un- 
derstood that Earl Park and Boswell were 
taking steps to obtain support from York 
and Hickory Grove Townships, and left these 
townships out of the county calculation. Un- 
fortunately, these townships never came into 
any system, and the county tax was only 
levied on a part of the county in spite of the 
provision of the law for levying the tax on 

“each dollar of taxable property in said 
county not already taxed for library pur- 
poses.” Thus the Fowler Library is not 
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really a county library and has difficulty in 
exercising any powers under the act. No sat- 
isfactory work can be done until the county 
officials either freely or under pressure rec- 
tify the original mistake. 


Township Extension. 


Legislation enacted last spring permitted 
the extension of library service to a township 
in a neighboring county. Nappanee, Hebron, 
and Clinton crossed county lines in such ex- 
tension work. Unfortunately, the amendment 
permitting this was so mangled in the en- 
grossing room after both House and Senate 
had passed it, that new library taxes can- 
not now be forced in neighboring townships 
of the home county, though they still may be 
levied. South Whitley thus lost additional 
support from Washington Township this year, 
in spite of the fact that fifty taxpayers peti- 
tioned the advisory board to levy the tax. 

However, besides the three out-of-county 
extensions mentioned, the following towns 
have taken in new township territory: 
Brook, Butler (two townships), Corydon, 
Columbia City, Greentown, Knox, Ladoga 
(2), Monticello, Nappanee (2), North Man- 
chester, Otterbein, Plymouth, Portland, 
Swayzee. Two libraries, Attica and Peru, 
lost the support of one of their two town- 
ships, and Bluffton lost both. The total ex- 
tension gain for the year is fifteen townships 
under the township act and six under the 
county act. In addition, the towns of West- 
chester and Bristol have voted town library 
appropriations to Gary and Elkhart. 


District Meetings. 

A feature of the Commission’s work which 
is of much profit to the libraries of the state, 
the librarians and board members, is the 
series of district meetings or conferences 
which are scheduled for different sections of 
the state. Trustees, librarians, and Commis- 
sion organizers attend these meetings to dis- 
cuss problems of various sorts, some impor- 
tant, some trivial, but aggravating. At last 
year’s series of meetings, Mrs. Florence New- 
comb, of the Indianapolis Public Library, 
gave a talk on mending and binding prob- 
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lems. The 1919 conferences were held in the 
foNowing libraries: Auburn, Connersville, 
Crown Point, Greensburg, Kentland, Kokomo, 
Mount Vernon, New Albany, Notre Dame 
University, Sullivan, Union City. 

The joint meeting of the Indiana Library 
Trustees’ Association and the Indiana Li- 
brary Association was held in Indianapolis 
January 6th and 7th, with a registration of 
191. The out-of-the-state speakers included 
Miss Elva L. Bascom, representing the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; Mr. Wm. W. Bishop, Presi- 
dent .of the American Library Association; 
Miss Mary E. Downey, Secretary of the Utah 
Publie Library Commission, and Dr. Charles 
C. Williamson of the New York Public 
Library. © : 


Traveling Libraries. 


The total circulation of books from the 
Traveling Libraries Department was 42,809 
volumes as against 41,518 last year, a gain 
of about 3 per cent. This is not a bad show- 
ing considering that the influenza epidemic 
closed many public libraries and schools for 
two months last fall. In many schools, when 
reopening came, the pressure resulting from 
the mass of work to be made up caused teach- 
ers and pupils to neglect outside reading. 

There were 303 new requests filled and 355 
renewals, a total of 658. These libraries 
were held by 223 associations, 74 of them 
small Public Libraries. Sixty-two new sta- 
tions or associations were served. The prob- 
lem of meeting Public Library demands is 
one which needs attention. Originally we 
planned to assist weak libraries in their ex- 
tension work. Despite attempts to limit this 
feature of the work, it has grown steadily 
until this year half of the circulations cred- 
ited to the department went to libraries, an 
increase from 32 per cent of the total in 1916 
to 50 per cent in 1919. The Commission in- 


tends to continue loans to libraries which 
need help for extension work, but some fur- 
ther restriction is necessary to encourage 
stronger local juvenile collections and to dis- 
courage “leaning.” 

Collections were sent last year into all the 
counties of the state except Adams, Allen, 
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Crawford, Decatur, DeKalb, Madison, Mon- 
roe, Ohio, Posey, St. Joseph, Steuben, Tippe- 
canoe, Vanderburg, and Vigo. Of these no 
collections have been sent to Adams, Allen, 
Crawford, Posey, Vanderburg, or Vigo coun- 
ties in two years. 


Traveling Library Department Report, Octo- 
ber 1, 1918-September 30, 1919. 


New stations 
Total number of requests filled: 








ROW es cdidSkesnnerabuae Pe Ar Pre 303 
Renewed ......ceceeee Gaiaucveaies 355 
658 

Total volumes lent: 
First loans .......... WGuitmeogcces 19,268 
Renewals ..... cavibanneee’s Ay ore 23,541 
42,809 


Associations holding books during year: 
Requests. Volumes. 





Public Libraries .... 74 304 21,997 
Reading rooms....... 2 7 702 
General reading...... 53 113 7,276 
CHUM Kisictccatess . 23 56 1,004 
Sehoole.... sce vccsicee 71 178 11,830 

223 658 42,809 


Financial Report of the Public Library Com- 
mission, October 1, 1918 to September 


30, 1919. 
Appropriation, $12,500. 

Items. Expenditures. 
DOORS ccs so eerkaeen aieadueniene $ 1,945.80 
Commissioners’ expenses.......... 8.30 
Exhibits .......... errr rT T wee 1.00 
ETA 64:5:6: 3010. 0:4:4:5-000 ccmpguadeae 29.69 
Extra help ...... eer cere eounee 68.58 
are eee atErewedseeneece 10.00 
CIDEENGG? 555500065 ceces Ga kewee 60.00 


Supplies and furniture............ 
PPOFIOGICHIS: 3s oisia-c cesieeieeseeteeddes 
OME Sx C Nae edie edeeseeweS 
PVIBUEPIOUION 6iic cee Cedcestecneeues 


35.89 
192.05 
228.65 


PIBTION. . occ ccrccccscccccccecoucs, Chane 
Shipping clerk..... Regesewalsaina nme 260.60 
Summer school.......... Pree ‘ 363.50 
Telegraph and telephone.......... 84.16 
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Traveling expenseS.......... coccee 1,320.54 
Traveling library boxes..... wives 68.00 
$12,499.96 





THE COMMISSION?’S SPONSORS. 

With the past year the Public Library 
Commission of Indiana has completed twenty 
years of service. It seems fitting that a brief 
tribute be paid to the men and women re- 
sponsible for its inception and early develop- 
ment. 

No such tribute can be paid without stress- 
ing the service rendered to the state and to 
the library work of Indiana by Mr. Jacob 
Piatt Dunn, Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, 
and Miss Merica Hoagland. 

Mr. Dunn, who has always been keenly in- 
terested in the educational progress of In- 
diana, was from 1889-98 State Librarian, and 
during this period labored unceasingly for 
the restoration of the system of township 
libraries, which had meant so much to the 
youth of the state in the decade preceding the 
Civil War. Two extremely interesting library 
pamphlets by Mr. Dunn give us a great deal 
of information concerning early Indiana 
libraries. One is the “Township Libraries as 
Aid to Indiana Schools,” an address before 
the Indiana State Teachers’ Association, De- 
cember 31, 1891, with imprint date 1892, and 
the other, “The Libraries of Indiana,” printed 
by Burford in 1893 as one of the “Indiana 
World’s Fair Monographs.” Mr. Dunn 
worked steadily for the establishment of a 
public library system for the state and when 
the Public Library Commission was estab- 
lished by the Legislature of 1899 he was one 
of the original appointees. He was the first 
president of the Commission and remained a 
member, energetic and interested, until this 
past spring. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, who was also 
much interested in the educational welfare of 
the state, was appointed in June, 1897, by 
the Indiana Union of Literary Clubs as chair- 
man of a “committee of five to cooperate 
with the Library Association of Indiana in 
framing a law which shall secure to Indiana 
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a library commission.” It was the efforts of 
this committee chiefly which obtained the de- 
sired legislation. When the Commission was 
established Mrs. Earl was one of the first 
appointees, and has been a vigorous, resource- 
ful and effective member ever since. 

For the past four years she has been presi- 
dent of the Commission, and at all times has 
given liberally of her time and energy both 
to the Commission work and in the broader 
field of library effort throughout the state. 

Miss Merica Hoagland was a worker with, 
though not a member of, the “Committee of 
Five.” The remaining members were Mrs. 
Jacob P. Dunn, Miss Affie Catlin, Prof. T. F. 
Moran and J. F. Stutesman. Miss Hoagland 
was the first paid Secretary and library or- 
ganizer, serving in this joint capacity from 
May, 1901, to November, 1906. Miss Hoag- 
land may not always have been fortunate in 
her method of approach to some of the early 
problems, but too much praise cannot be 
given for the clear vision with which she 
mapped out the work of the Commission in 
the state. All that is best in the work that 
is done today follows largely along lines 
which she sketched for its development. 

The committee of the Indiana Library As- 
sociation which cooperated in obtaining the 
Public Library Commission Act was made up 
of Albert Faurot, Rose Polytechnic Institute 
Library; Miss Eliza G. Browning of the In- 
dianapolis Public Library, and Miss Belle A. 
Hanna of the Greencastle Public Library. 
The president at the I. L. A. conference of 
1877 when this committee was appointed was 
Elizabeth D. Swan of Purdue University, and 
the incoming president for the new year was 
J. C. Leach of the Kokomo Public Library. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN INDIANA IN 
1899. 

Repeatedly reference is made to the fifty- 
seven public libraries which were in exist- 
ence in 1899 when the Public Library Com- 
mission came into existence. Occasionally 
the number is given as fifty-two, but no list 
which justifies this smaller number is to be 
found. Concerning the fifty-seven the fol- 


lowing facts are available. 
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Inasmuch as funds were provided only 
for traveling library work during the first 
biennium of the Commission’s work, no inves- 
tigation of the library situation in the state 
could be conducted until the third year. 
One hundred nineteen libraries of all sorts 
were reported to be in existence by the an- 
nual report of 1902, 47 of which had been 
organized or “reported for the first time” 
since the biennial report of the State Libra- 
rian, April, 1898. This latter report listed 
89 libraries, 57 of which were public libraries. 
The annual report of 1902 unfortunately did 
not list the names of the libraries discovered 
by the Commission’s investigation, but it did 
mention the fact that 18 of the 89 listed three 
years previously had gone out of existence. 
The first printed Commission list of Indiana 
libraries appears with the report of 1904 and 
lists 91 public libraries, 41 of which were on 
the 1898 list of the state librarian. To the 
mathematically inclined who may point out 
that 89+18+47 does not make 119, or that 
57—18 does not leave 41, the present secre- 
tary has no reply to make; the figures are 
presented as given in the reports. 

The original 57 of the 1898 list include the 
following 37 public libraries which have con- 
tinued to exist. The dates of their estab- 
lishment as gleaned from early reports are 
appended. 


Anderson 


sa hears aha Ra ay ae ol aa cue acca orer oP RE Tear a 94 
ME oo scp a cae + se RRMA a eR ee eee "80 
ME. Sv c-cte abc ose pe 4 bis Owe pie alee ec blele a wet 98 
INI nico sce ais: cca Wie se wie eS wee wee pee 93 
eee ren eee ee Peer re” "98 
rn ree Sa Me ey a eee 93 
MURMUR PIV EME: 5555. 5.6s:6,5'0-5 daa 8 6 00d Abs: creel areolar 88 
WEL ac revereceisecqreccie-ulns/4's bisie'a/s s'e/0 ale Sahenlenes '97 
Bivansville (Willard) .....cccccccccccvees "85 
DONG WAFRS 5.6 3s.c 00yaee we tcadestinewoss ‘96 
IONE and Wis sku sie. bees Pew Rew wee ETE 80 
SMPURUREINOMY 6 cn. 60:4 416104) bee 00.0.0 a 9 oe Dee 91 
TRORUMIOD, 6a 24 dein rneccecegeusouesens "89 
SIMEON oi6 cE och cee cet ece wes sents °T3 

es (Marion county)...........66. °43 
TROWOMNO on noc ccccccvccccscvesosseeeocass *89 
BMPR POe oo cc ccc ccc menses cccesce cencte "82 
SPP PURER EPEC CETL 97 
BE. Sic ctccaccceeebewsanaedeusoaes® 88 
eer Tre Te ee ree Pr "84 
MRED en wipc din 6's 0:6.6:0:00,040.008 64 Ree eeen "95 
BEcHigaN CH onc ccccacccccccucecceceee - 97 
BEE. “VOETOR ccc scciic cee ccccedsccenecs ees 95 
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Wald v5 cee ARCs hates Heeaseee sinus "74 
Me BM Go Sore eae nerdeeeee ete evenee "84 
Dee SOUND 6.54.6 basse ines waewesecected 38 
MEE hao vio'6. 4.6: 044asadleeeoneaewondeeee 90 
i. rer ae eer ere eee eer ea 97 
PURGE 6c ccadiewvlds ad os ipeewwaeeeee Catees 80 
PUNE vg. bc ace © UNTO WR ROUER Oe EweNeuwers "80 
pL Seay oreecior ers eee ere per rarer a 64 
WED io hia 6 cece Kec ka coeawociciounuee "95 
TN TEIE 5 ce Ceceecae Mee asecetnas evacuees '97 
ME IEEE s.6.s-t- epic ceeded eweaceceecceued "88 
EE SEE heise cc.< er enesweeas vee eweews "82 
WI CIF eosin sc ccccesccnceceecteweccce 97 
Bo eee Ree ee Pe eee ee ee ee ee 89 


In addition public libraries are listed in 
1898 at Bloomington (1830), Brookville, 
Flora, Rising Sun, Tipton and Warren which 
did not develop into the public libraries of 
these cities, though they probably were nuclei 
of high school libraries. Association libraries 
open to the public, but. which did not develop 
into public libraries were those listed as the 
Sorosis library, Angola, Borden Institute 
library, Borden, and the McClure library at 
Marling. 

The remaining 11 libraries of the original 
57, none of which are listed as still existing 
in 1904, were the Welles County library, and 
the following township libraries: 

Cotton Township, Allensville. 

Sand Creek Township, Brownsville. 

Campbell Township, Butterville. 

Georgetown Township, Edwardsville. 

Lafayette Township, Floyds Knob. 

Wabash Township, Geneva. 

Republican Township, Kent. 

Saluda Township, Levi. 


Montgomery Township, Paris Crossing. 
Green Township, Portland Mills. 


Other libraries listed by the 1904 report as 
being founded prior to 1899 were those at: 


Alexandria 


decticevur trues marae nee humus 95 
ME 24.6 Sa caavesienaeuse tare eeeaeeb ee eae "15 
Ct ea Sa Si este niceecseceunes "96 
CHW IONO PING 5 os Sk aS cee ener cee eens 98 
BRORUGER CHF oi hin ey 05k cpiwedecccccads "97 
WOON ENO: hn Go ce weet segecutericecnese ce 97 
MEG | 6. ic occ ese teewawececcewenrenes "94 
PUUEND. oa Satins RE SES aw ce eeenaae 98 
TEE Ce Pe Or ET "98 
TGUNOE 6 i6 es cceasn ced satucodanheeas ’89 


There is now no library at Uniontown and 
the Sheridan library did not develop into the 
present public library of that city. 
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RURAL EXTENSION WORK ININDIANA 

In order to have the approximate total 
figures of the service and cost of the public 
libraries of the state, the statistics of the 
180 libraries for which we have fairly com- 
plete figures have been totaled. The results 
show that 1,450,000 of the townspeople of 
the state have library service available to 
them and 362,350 persons in the small dis- 
tricts, a total of 1,800,000, or just about two- 
thirds of the total population of the state. 

Of all the people served 43 libraries in 
towns of under 1,000 serve 31,145 town peo- 
ple and 41 of these serve 60,197 rural patrons. 
The 117 libraries in towns of from 1,000- 
10,000 inhabitants serve 427,834 town people, 
while 89 of these serve 273,131 rural con- 
stituents. The 19 libraries in towns of be- 
tween 10,000 and 30,000 population serve 
870,878 city borrowers and 8 of these serve 
33,304 rural patrons. The 6 libraries listed 
in towns of over 30,000 population serve 
634,788 town people and 2 of them serve 
7,675 rural constituents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE BOOKLIST. 


To meet the demands involved in making 
a stationary income cover higher costs of 
service, it is once more necessary for the 
Commission to reduce the number of public 
libraries to which the A. L. A. Booklist is 
sent free. We can no longer send it gratis 
to any library with an annual income of 
$1,800. This will include in addition to the 
names here appended, all the libraries on the 
list in last January’s Occurrent except 
Owensville, which was placed among the 
“moneyed” institutions through an oversight. 
The remaining libraries which will no 
longer receive it free after the December 
number are: 


Angola Culver 
Atlanta Darlington 
Bloomfield Decatur 
Boonville Fortville 
Brownsburg Gas City 
Columbia City Hebron 


Crown Point Jeffersonville 
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Kentland 
LaGrange 

Liberty 

Lowell 

North Manchester 
Portland 


Rensselaer 
Rockport 
Rushville 
Salem 
Tipton 
Vevay. 


INDIANA DISTRICT MEETINGS, 1920 
FEBRUARY— 
Vincennes, Feb. 13. 
Elkhart, Feb. 19. 
Indianapolis, Feb. 11. 
New Castle, Feb. 25. 
MARCH— 
Columbus, March 25. 
Monticello, March 31. 
APRIL— 
Attica, April 29. 
Boonville, April 23. 
Portland, April 21. 
MAY— 
Hammond, May 5. 


Jeffersonville, May 13. 
Bloomington, May’ 14. 
Wabash, May 7. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF WAR SERVICE 
BOOKS. 

On December 11th the Secretary of the 
Commission attended a meeting in New York 
of the Executive Committee of the League 
of Library Commissions, called in confer- 
ence by the Library War Service. The prob- 
lem on which advice was desired was the 
redistribution of the books, between two and 
three hundred thousand, which will be left 
on hand when the needs of the Army, Navy, 
and the War Service Continuation work 
shall have been met. The large New York 
warehouse where the shipping offices have 
been, must be given up by January 30, and 
the redistribution must be effected by that 
time. At present the chiefs of the new Army 
and Navy library departments (government 
officials) are selecting their collections and 
it is not definitely known how large a stock 
will be left, or what the ultimate proportion 
of fiction and non-fiction will be. 
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As a result of the conference, the following 
statement has been received by the Commis- 
sion from the Library War Service: 


“In conference with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the League of Library Commis- 
sions, it has been decided to distribute 
the surplus War Service books to the vari- 
ous states on the following basis: 


(1) One half to the states and terri- 
tories of the United States in proportion 
to the number of men from each state in 
service during the war; and the other half 
as the need of the service men in each 
state or territory shall appear. One of 
the factors to be considered in the appor- 
tionment of the second half will be the 
number of books in the libraries of each 
state in proportion to its population. 

(2) The books will be given to the 
state with the understanding that they 
may be used either as a part of a loan or 
traveling library collection, or placed per- 
manently with communities or organiza- 
tions in accordance with the following sug- 
gestions: 

(a) That the War Service aspect of 
the origin of the books be kept in view 
in using them, and that special considera- 
tion be given to individual and group 
requests from ex-service men. 

(b) ‘That books shall be given or lent 
only to institutions that will circulate 
them free of charge, and that will make 
them accessible to the public at reason- 
ably frequent intervals. 


(3) Requests for books which come to 
us from any state (including those already 
at hand) will be forwarded to state agencies 
for action. For the present, supplementary 
loans can be made to you from Headquar- 
ters, for filling special requests from ex- 
service men, such as foreign books, special 
technical books, ete. 

The above statements should be consid- 
ered not as rules, but as suggestions and 
recommendations from Library War Serv- 
ice, made after consultation with the 
Executive Committee of the League of 
Library Commissions.” 
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The volumes which fall to Indiana’s lot 
will be distributed through the Commission. 
Careful consideration of the situation will 
show that no single library may expect a 
very great addition to their book stock be- 
cause of the redistribution. If the whole 
300,000 volumes were distributed purely on 
the basis of population, Indiana’s share would 
be only 9,000, to be divided among the 200 
libraries of the state. But in order to give 
the most help to the part of the country 
where the need is greatest, the south, one- 
half of the books are to be distributed in 
inverse proportion to the number of books 
already in the states. This will mean that 


Indiana’s share will be materially lessened, 
while in addition a part of the books will 
need to be kept by the Commission and the 
State Library for calls from the portions of 
our state where no public library facilities 
are available. One-third of the residents of 
Indiana sre still without library service. 


WHAT YOU HAVE A RIGHT TO THINK 
OF YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
From “New York Libraries,” August, 1919. 

The following suggestive statement of 
what the public is justified in expecting from 
its public library is issued to his own public 
by Mr. Seward, librarian of the Binghamton 
Public Library: 

What do you think when you think of the 
public library? This is what you have a 
right to think about it: 

If you are a business man you have a right 
to think that the library has the most up-to- 
date information on business methods, office 
systems, bookkeeping and advertising. You 
have a right to think that if you are puz- 
zled about a location or a name that the 
library can give you the exact knowledge 
you wish, over the telephone, or in person. 

If you are a housewife you have a right 
to think that the library will loan you the 
best and most approved books on cookery, 
canning, and household management; that 
you may find on the shelves of the reading 
room the latest magazines which contain 
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fashions, hot weather recipes, and sugges- 
tions for reducing the high cost of living. 

If you are a student you have the right to 
expect the library to offer you the best and 
latest guides to your particular branch of 
knowledge, or if the volumes or pamphlets 
desired are too technical or expensive for 
your library, that they will borrow them for 
you. 

If you are a mechanic you are entitled to 
look at your library for the new books on 
automobiles, engineering, shoemaking, etc., 
and to find on the shelves of the reading 
room the best technical magazines, 

If you are incurably romantic you have a 
right to demand from your library the best 
love stories of all times. Or if you are inter- 
ested in your own romance, to find at the 
library books on weddings, house furnishing, 
and honeymoon tours. Incidentally you can 
not help finding many volumes of verse, new 
and old. 

If you are a boy or girl you, too, have 
equal rights at your library, to find good 
stories, helpful suggestions for games, or 
descriptions for making things. Supplemen- 
tary books for school reading should be there. 

Whoever you are, you have a right to find 
your hobbies stabled at your library; your 
path to a better job made more plain and 
straight; your secret ideals reinforced by 
world wise philosophers; and stupid hours 
enlivened by master imaginations. It is your 
public library. Do you get what you want? 


BORROWED BY NORTH VERNON. 


Miss Elizabeth Ronan of the Commission 
staff has been granted six months’ leave of 
absence in order that she may assist the 
Jennings County library board in organizing 
the service of the new library at North Ver- 
non. The new Carnegie building is to be 
completed soon after the first of the year, 
but the board has met with a great deal of 
difficulty in its efforts to obtain a librarian 
to take charge of the important work of 
organizing the collection and laying plans 
for the development of the county service. 
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Miss Helen Van Cleave, formerly librarian 
at Atlanta, will act as office assistant on the 
Commission staff during Miss Ronan’s ab- 
sence. 


FORT HARRISON LIBRARY. 

November 1st the American Library Asso- 
ciation formally transferred to the United 
States army, as represented by Col. EB. E. 
Hatch, commanding officer, the 3,400 vol- 
umes owned by the Association in the 
libraries and canteens at the Fort. A sim- 
ilar transfer is being made at all the other 
camps and posts in the United States. 

The Federal government is henceforth to 
handle this work as well as the work for- 
merly conducted by the other welfare organ- 
izations. A supervisor of camp library work 


has been appointed by the Secretary of War 
as a member of the War Department Staff 
and the work all through the country will 
be carried on under his direction. This posi- 


tion has just been assigned to Mr. Luther 
Dickerson, formerly librarian at Grinnell 
College, Iowa, and of late librarian appointed 
by the American Library Association, at the 
American University at Beaune, France. 

Of the 3,400 volumes which have just been 
transferred to the authorities at Fort Har- 
rison, about 200 have been donated during 
the past two weeks in response to a recent 
appeal for more reading matter at the Fort. 
While the friends who gave these books are 
thanked by the authorities, the appeal for 
the books was issued under a misapprehen- 
sion of actual conditions at the Fort. 

The books of the A. L. A. were located at 
five different points in camp and only 700 of 
the 3,200 on hand at the time of the recent 
appeal were non-fiction instead of the ma- 
jority as was then stated. The 700 included 
up-to-date well-selected books on subjects of 
all sorts from salesmanship to agriculture, 
and from automobile’ mechanics to United 
States history. These have been very pop- 
ular with the men preparing for civilian life. 

The 2,500 volumes of fiction at the Fort 
were equally well selected and are in good 
physical condition. All are attractive, read- 
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able, live stories. The trash, the dull, the 
worn-out books had been carefully discarded 
by the successive American Library Associa- 
tion representatives on duty at the Fort. 
Eleven hundred volumes of good stories are 
to be found at the library room near the 
Post headquarters, 600 at the Red Cross 
Convalescent House, 300 at the Post head- 
quarters, and 650 at the Y. M. C. A. 

The Y. branch of the Post library has 
been running since July, 1917, when the 
libraries of Indiana co-operated in placing 
books there. This was before the American 
Library Association had organized for war 
work, and the circulation of the books was 
entirely in charge of the Y. secretaries. 

Altogether more than ten thousand volumes 
of first-class reading have been sent to the 
Fort for the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of 
Columbus, and the Red Cross. In addition 
to the books donated to start the library 
work, Indiana libraries contributed fourteen 
hundred dollars which was expended in the 
purchase of needed volumes and magazines. 
During the past year the American Library 
Association has had a salaried representa- 
tive at the Post and about $2,000 was ex- 
pended in building up the collection. 

As the various units left camp for over- 
seas, books went with them and this, together 
with the wear and tear necessitated by the 
strenuous barracks life, accounts for the rela- 
tive smallness of the collection remaining. 


GOOD BOOK WEEK. 

The national observance of Children’s Good 
Book Week, a campaign for “more books in 
the home” started by the American Book 
Sellers’ Association, took place during the 
week of November 10 to 15. The movement 
was given enthusiastic support by book stores 
and libraries to a degree which was most 
gratifying to those who are trying to raise 
the standard of children’s reading and realize 
the importance of good books. Doubtless 
many of the libraries and stores in the state 
observed the week in interesting and profit- 
able ways, but we have received reports from 
only a few. These may serve as indication 
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of what Indiana book sellers and libraries 
in general did, and may suggest new ideas to 
those who did not take part this year. 

The book stores and public library co- 
operated most successfully in Indianapolis. 
The Stewart Book Store had on display in 
its children’s department the best of its chil- 
dren’s books. Programs of song, recitation, 
and story telling were given for the children 
and were enjoyed equally by adults. They 
also printed and distributed an attractive 
catalog of books for children, listing the best 
editions of the good children’s books, and 
containing most useful annotations. 

Under the direction of Miss Carrie Scott, 
Director of Children’s Work in the Indian- 
apolis Public Library, members of the library 
and Commission staffs were stationed in the 
book sections of the large department stores, 
where they talked with parents and children 
on the subject of good reading, and suggested 
books to satisfy individual needs. The sales- 
women were only too glad to turn over some 
of their perplexing questions to the library 
representative, and parents and children ex- 


pressed their gratitude for reliable, expert 


advice. “The Bookshelf for Boys and Girls,” 
selected and annotated by Miss Clara W. 
Hunt, Superintendent of the Children’s de- 
partment in the Brooklyn Public Library; 
Miss Marian Cutter of the Bridgeport Public 
Library, and Mr. F. K. Mathiews, chief 
librarian of the Boy Scouts, was found very 
useful in connection with this work. The 
books are arranged in groups from “nursery 
rhyme to grown-up time,” and are classified 
for convenient use. 

The Ayres Book Department conducted an 
interesting contest. Prizes were offered for 
the best list sent in by any child, this list to 
consist of the books which he had in his 
home library. Several excellent lists and 
many good ones were submitted and judged 
by representatives of the public library and 
of Ayres. The best one was published in the 
daily newspaper. 

It is hoped and planned to have even more 
successful and effective co-operation between 
the stores and the library next year. 

The Logansport library had an interesting 
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and busy week. Talks were given in the 
schools and literature on the good books to 
read was distributed. As a result of the 
week’s campaign the shelves of the juvenile 
room were almost entirely depleted. There 
was an increase of at least fifty books a day 
in the circulation, and many of the children 
who came had never visited the library 
before. 

The Monticello library advertised the week 
in the city newspaper, telling about the week 
and about the special display at the library. 
People of all ages came to see the books, 
which included the best editions and many 
beautiful illustrated volumes. 

In the Lebanon library a ballot box was 
placed in the children’s room, and into this 
the children dropped their vote for the best 
book they had read. The result was later 
published. 

For those who did not take part this year, 
there will be an opportunity next year to 
share in this crusade to stimulate the pur- 
chasing and reading of better children’s 
books, and it is hoped that the librarians of 
the state will realize their particular ad- 
vantage and duty in bending every effort to 
further the movement not only in the library, 
but in co-operation with the book seller so 
that he who buys, as well as he who borrows, 
may be benefited. 


AMFRICANIZATION BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


“I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the 
republic for which it stands, one nation in- 
divisible with liberty and justice for all.” 


Allegiance. 


Bulfinch, Thomas. Age of chivalry. 

Church, A. J. Heroes of chivalry and romance. 

Dickinson, A. D. & H. W. eds. Children’s book 
of patriotic stories. 

———. Second book of patriotic stories. 

Kirtlan, BE. J. B. Story of Beowulf. 

Morris, Charles. Heroes of progress in America. 

Pyle, Howard. Story of King Arthur and his 
knights. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Ivanhoe. 

Stein, Evaleen. Troubadour tales. 

Tappan, E. M. When knights were bold. 
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My Flag. 

Baylor, A. S. & Colbert, Emma. 
ica’s first book. 

Bemis, K. I. & others. comp. Patriotic reader. 

Holden, E. S. Our country’s flag, and the flag 
of foreign countries. 

Ide, E. K. History and significance of the 
American flag. : 

Patriotism and the flag retold from St. Nicholas. 

Schauffler, R. H. Flag day. 

Smith, Nicholas. Our nation’s flag in history 
and incident. 

Stevens, R. D. & D. H. 
triotic prose and verse. 

Stewart, C. W. Stars and stripes. 

Tappan, E. M. Little book of the flag. 


Young Amer- 


comps. American pa- 


The Republic. 


Story of our army. 
Story of our navy. 

Atkinson, A. M. European beginnings of Amer- 
ican history. 

Austin, O. P. Uncle Sam’s secrets. 

Barstow, C. L. Colonists and the resolution. 

Blaisdell, A. F. & Ball, F. K. Hero stories from 
American history. 

Brooks, B. 8. Century book for young Amer- 
icans. 

Coe, F. E. Founders of our country. 

Makers of the nation. 
Coffin, C. C. Boys of ’76. 
. Building the nation. 

Du Puy, W. A. Uncle Sam, wonder worker. 

Eggleston, Edward. History of the United 
States and its people. 

Elson, H. W. Guide to U. S. history for young 
readers. 

Faris, J. T. Real stories from our history. 

Fiske, John. How the United States became a 
nation. 


Abbott, W. J. 





——. War of independence. 

Franklin, Benjamin. Autobiography of Benja- 
min Franklin. 

Lodge, H. C. and Roosevelt, Theodore. 
tales from American history. 

Marshall, H. E. This country of ours. 

Price, O. W. Land we live in. 

Reinsch, P. S. Young citizen’s reader. 

St. Nicholas. Revolutionary stories retold from 
St. Nicholas. 

Seawell, M. E. Paul Jones. 

Tappan, E. M. American hero stories. 

Wade, Mrs. M. H. B. Building the nation. 

Woodburn, J. A., & Moran, T. F. Elementary 
American history and government. 


Hero 


One Nation Indivisibdle. 
Abbot, W. J. Battle-fields of ’61. 
Coffin, C. C. Boys of ’61. 
Goss, W. L. Boy’s life of General Sheridan. 
Hill, F. T. On the trail of Grant and Lee. 
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Kieffer, H. M. Recollections of a drummer boy. 
Moores, C. W. Life of Abraham Lincoln for 
boys and girls. 
Nicolay, Helen. 
Nicolay, Helen. 
St. Nicholas. 
Nicholas. 


Boys’ life of Abraham Lincoln. 
Boy’s life of Ulysses S. Grant. 
Civil war stories retold from St. 


Liberty and Justice for All 


Antin, Mary. The promised land. 

Collins, F. A. Naval heroes of today. 

Faris, J. T. Makers of our history. 

Gilbert, Ariadne. More than conquerors. 

Hagedorn, Hermann. Boy’s life of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Holland, R. S. Lafayette, we come. 

Kummer, F. A. Battle of the nations. 

Laselle, M. A. Short stories of the new America. 

Newbolt, H. J. Tales of the great war. 

Parkman, M. R. Heroes of today. 

————._ Heroines of service. 

Southworth, G. V. & Paine, P. M. 
calls of liberty. 

Tappan, E. M. Little book of the war. 

Wade, M. H. Leaders to liberty. 

Wade, M. H. Pilgrims of today. 

CARRIE E. SCOTT, 

Supervisor Children’s Work, Indianapolis Public 

Library. 


comp. Bugle 


AN EDITORIAL FROM THE ELKHART 
TRUTH. 

Winter is the season of seclusion. The call 
of nature is too wild and frigid for us to 
heed. Time is on our hands. We want 
amusement or instruction, that the hours 
may pass on flying feet. So we go to the 
library. 

Thanks be for the necessity. There is no 
nobler form of recreation than that furnished 
by a good book. It not only occupies the 
mind but informs it. Places we can visit, 
thoughts we could not originate, persons we 
could not otherwise meet are there to 
greet us. 

Open Lafcadio Hearn, and instantly we are 
in far off Japan, the scent of cherry blossoms 
in our nostrils, the wonder of that old 
strange civilization in our hearts. The pic- 
ture is so real we have to lift our eyes from 
the page to remember where we are. Read 
Scott’s Quentin Durward, and we are 


launched on the bosom of the middle ages, 
and go tramping back and forth through 
With Roosevelt we 


distant isles of time. 
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travel over “African Game Trails,” and feel 
the thrill of the hunter as the lion leaps 
from his lair. Or we may follow the Eng- 
lish medes with Isaac Walton, and have his 
delight in soft skies; or the zest that accom- 
panies the deft fall of his fly upon the water, 
as the lusty beauty catches it before it dis- 
appears. 

Imagination, it is said, is the soul of the 
brain. It certainly is the creative artist of 
life. It anticipates, paints strange and dash- 
ing fancies. To this fancy a book particu- 
larly appeals. No one can read without it. 
No one can understand history without it. 
How still the life embodied in a book! Not 
so to the imagination. Out of its pages come 
prancing horses, gallant knights, and noble 
dames, lovers true and eternal. Imagination 
wakes the dead, and we are conscious only 
when we feel the throbbing of our hearts that 
it is not the dead that is living but ourselves. 

Man always has been a reader and a 
writer. The savage marks his progress 
through te woods by writing with his axe 
the story upon the trees. The next man that 
passes reads the story. Back through in- 
numerable ages man has been a reader and 
a writer. Ancient tombs declare it. Lan- 
guages we cannot speak testify to it. 

A book, like fine wine, is a subtle distilla- 
tion. Man puts his ethereal self into his 
book, and there it is through the ages to 
speak for him, reason for him, persuading 
for him long after his body has returned to 
dust. 

To be surrounded with books is to have 
the companionship of the immortals. They 
can no longer select their company, so con- 
descend to live with us. How quiet these 
mighty thinkers and livers now! Kings in 
intellectual moods wait the pleasure of our 
mood. 

Books have their own special quality. 
They have their flavors like differing fruits. 
We laugh at Don Quixote in his belated 
chivalry; we travel with Homer in human- 
ity’s morning around the walls of Troy; we 
sorrow with the gentle Ophelia in the sub- 
lime tragedy of Shakespeare’s Hamlet; or 
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we roll with laughter at the witticisms and 
burning sarcasms of Rabelais. 

Our public library belongs to all of us. It 
says, “These men have thought for you, 
fought for you, felt for you that you might 
profit by the experience.” On its walls might 
well be written: “This is the temple of life’s 
greatest creations.’ And it is ours to use 
and enjoy. 


WHY NOT? 

The board of directors of the Watertown 
(Wis.) Free Public Library recently made 
the decision that the salary of its Jibrarian 
should be approximately the same as that 
of the highest priced woman high school 
teacher, and the one whose work most nearly 
corresponds to that of the librarian, namely, 
the History and English teacher. In view 
of this decision the librarian’s salary in the 
new budget calls for $1,500 per year with 
a month’s vacation. Although the librarian’s 
month is the calendar one and the teacher’s 
is a four-week month, the average salary is 
about the same, with this exception—the 
library week is a forty-two hour one and the 
school week is a thirty-five hour one. 


A HINT. 
From the Iowa Library Quarterly, July- 
September, 1919. 

Previous to the May meeting of a certain 
library board, the following communication 
was sent to the board members: 

“The May meeting of the library trustees 
will be held on Tuesday evening, May 20, at 
8 o’clock. 

“At the April, 1919, meeting, a motion was 
made instructing the librarian to look up the 
attendance of board members at regular 
meetings during the year from April, 1918, to 
April, 1919. 

“The minutes show that you were absent 
from the following meetings: 

* s * * s ~ 

“As an interested trustee, it is expected 
that a better record of attendance will be 
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made during the coming year. In order that 
the business of the board may be legally 
conducted, we urge you to attend regularly 
or to telephone your excuse for absence. 
“Respectfully yours, 

aeseneas RP STE CTT. President. 
baa waeninn sem aeeaeeee Secretary.” 
The desired result was achieved. 


INDIANA HISTOR Y CONFERENCE. 


The Indiana History Conference, held at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, under the 
auspices of the Society of Indiana Pioneers 
on December the tenth and eleventh, was 
attended by one hundred and fifty people 
from different parts of the state. The Indi- 
ana Library Association was represented by 
Miss Margaret Wade, Miss Virginia Tutt, 
Miss Esther MeNitt, and Miss Amy Winslow. 

The first session, at which Governor Good- 
rich presided, was devoted to state history. 
Professor Moran of Purdue University spoke 
of its importance and preservation. His 
address was followed by a five-minute talk 
from a representative of each historical 
agency in the State. Co-operation among 
these agencies was urged by Dr. John W. 
Oliver, Director Indiana Historical Commis- 
sion. At the second session, the study and 
teaching of state history was discussed from 
the point of view of the schools, the libraries 
(by Miss Tutt), the Indiana Federation of 
Clubs, and the different patriotic organiza- 
tions in the state. The third session was 
devoted to local history. Its collection, and 
preservation and the cooperation between 
local and state historical agencies were dis- 
cussed. Also, the chairman of the Indiana 
Conservation Commission spoke of the aid 
possible in this work by that commission. 
About two hundred and seventy-five persons 
attended the annual dinner of the Society of 
Pioneers, which was a fitting climax to the 
conference. 

This was a very successful conference and 
was most inspiring to those interested in 
the preservation of the history of Indiana. 
The concrete results were as follows: 

1. It brought together the different his- 
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torical agencies of the state, and it is hoped 
that some permanent combination may be 
made in the future. 

2. A committee was appointed to cooper- 
ate immediately with the State Board of 
Education in promoting the teaching of Indi- 
ana and local history in the schools of this 
state. 

3. A resolution was passed that the Indi- 
ana History Conference recommend to the 
next General Assembly that they make pro- 
vision for an additional state building to 
house those departments of state administra- 
tion which are not governmental in charac- 
ter, but are essentially identified with the 
preservation of the history of the state, in- 
cluding the State Library, the State Mu- 
seum, quarters for the G. A. R., the Indiana 
Academy of Science, the Indiana Historical 
Society, and similar agencies. 

An executive committee was appointed to 
be responsible for another conference next 
year. 

The proceedings of the conference will be 
published by the Indiana Historical Commis- 
sion. 


MINUTES OF THE LIBRARY SECTION 


Indiana State Teachers’ Association, 
October 30, 1919. 


The Library Section of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association met with the Princi- 
pals’ Section in K. of P. Hall at 2 p. m, 
Thursday, Oct. 30, 1919. Mr. J. C. McCowan, 
of South Bend, Ind., President of the Prin- 
cipals’ Section, presided. 

Mr. Chalmers Hadley of Denver, Colorado, 
delivered an address on “The enlarged pro- 
gram of the American Library Association.” 
He told briefly about the work of the Asso- 
ciation during the war, and of the govern- 
ment’s taking over a great part of that work 
now, thus giving the Association an oppor- 
tunity to enlarge its work along other lines. 
Its plans at present include greater public- 
ity of library work and the appointment of a 
welfare of librarians, extension of library 
commercial publisher, greater efforts for the 
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work in states where no State Library Com- 
missions have been appointed, and greater co- 
operation with other forces in the Americani- 
zation of foreigners. 

The second speaker, Miss Martha Wilson, 
of the Cleveland Public Library, spoke of 
the value of the school library with regard 
to other departments in the school and with 
regard to vocational education and American- 
ization of foreigners. The last part of her 
address dealt with book selection and library 
organization. 

After the two main addresses, a discus- 
sion on “The making of the high school 
library” was participated in by the following 
in the order given: Mrs. Nell Ridpath Sharp, 
Shortridge High School Library, Indianapo- 
lis; Mrs. Helen Saylor, Emmerich Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis; Miss 
Irene Rowe, Evansville (Ind.) High School; 
and Miss Mabel Miller, South Bend (Ind.) 
High School. 

The joiw: meeting was then adjourned and 
the Library Section held a brief business 
session. The following officers were elected 
for 1919-20: President, Miss Mabel Miller, 
South Bend; Secretary, Mrs. Helen Saylor, 
E. M. T. H. S., Indianapolis. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

NELL RIDPATH SHARP, 
Secretary. 





CARE OF BATTLESHIP LINOLEUM. 

In the Indianapolis Public Library a good 
oil jelly-soap (purchasable through any 
hardware store) is used to cleanse the lino- 
leum. This soap is purchased in barrels con- 
taining about three hundred pounds or sixty 
gallons. Fifteen pounds of the jelly-soap is 
stirred into sixty gallons of water. This 
mixture is cooked until thoroughly dissolved 
and is left to stand over night. 

One pint of this solution is used to two 
gallons of hot or warm water. It is applied 
with a mop or brush. Then the linoleum 
should be rinsed thoroughly with clean warm 
water. This process of cleaning is applied 
until the linoleum has cleared to its original 
color. After the floor is cleaned, a wax 
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dressing, which is purchased from W. L. Wil- 
son & Co., Philadelphia, is applied with a 
cloth. This is allowed to dry for five or 
ten minutes and is then rubbed with a 
weighted brush until the linoleum has the 
polish of a hardwood floor. 

For daily cleaning the floors should be 
mopped with warm water containing one-half 
the amount of soap that is used for the gen- 
eral cleaning. The weighted brush should be 
used once a week to renew the polish. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL SPECIAL 
SHORT COURSE. 

The number of children’s librarians avail- 
able in the United States is many hundreds 
less than the number needed by the public 
libraries of the country. As the Carnegie 
Library School is the only school which gives 
an extensive and intensive course in Library 
Work with Children, it seems fitting that 
it should make plans to meet the present 
emergency. It therefore makes the following 
announcement : 

A limited number of graduates of accred- 
ited library schools will be accepted for en- 
trance on February 16, 1920, to the course 
in Library Work with Children and to the 
course in School Library Work. Four months 
of work will be offered, in which will be 
included practice in the various agencies of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Prac- 
tical experience in the leading book stores 
of Pittsburgh will be given those students 
who wish to gain a knowledge of the book 
trade. 

For further information address the Prin- 
cipal, Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


ADULT REQUIRED READING FOR 1920 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 
Applications for admittance should be sent 
in to the Commission office early, and the 
required reading should be started at once. 


Philosophy, 


Clark, W. N. 
Scribner 


Education, Religion.—Read 1. 
Sixty years with the Bible. 
Gob caWebne Caveceee cee deceene te $0.50 
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Conde, Bertha. 


RPE ee ee Te ern reer 
Dewey, Evelyn. New schools for “old. " Dut 

BONS Sa Scakaxiee sc esa hs sree me CARER AOR - 2.00 
Patri, Angelo. Schoolmaster of the great city. 

NT ESOL CP PTET ET ea Tr eee 1.25 
Purinton, E. BE. Personal efficiency in busi- 

BORE; “RICANS 56K w sa ndscssssaedreaeeees 1.60 

Sociology.—Read 1. 

Baker, R. S. Following the color line. Dou- 

ND Sas bab. aed onde ees watkres ies eneieiaiain $2.00 
Kellogg, W. G. Conscientious objector. Boni 1.00 
Morse, Richard. Fear God in your own vil- 

SE TOES) 6544 o.b 0s baw ede sidee eau 1.30 


Ross, BE. A. Old world in the new. Century 2.40 


Scott, W. D. resents of advertising. 
De. KanGeues eT TE eee 2.00 
Science and Art.—Read 1. 

Baldt, L. I. en for women. Lippin- 
DEE. Abid aisle ne ssa bias Se be nae we ee kines mere $2.00 
Caffin, C. H. "Story of American painting. 
co er er a nice ere 2.70 
Dixon, Royal. Human side of trees. Stokes 1.60 
Hudson, W. H. Far away and long ago. 
DGttOR ass. paws Sed.s-aie ete Sieh ee SEN Sisae 2.50 
Lay, Wilfred. Child’s unconscious mind. 
DEE Sania y vabGA ik oases casa aaie 2.00 
Long, W. L. How animals talk. Harper.. 3.00 
Literature —Read 1. 
Colson, E. M. How to read poetry. Mc- 
EE ee Re Or ore $1.25 
Crothers, S. M. Pleasures of an absentee 
landlord. Houghton ........... PTS 1.25 
Maeterlinck, Maurice. The betrothal. Dodd 1.50 
Nathan, G. L. Popular theatre. Knopt.... 1.60 
Shuman, E. L. How to judge a book. Hough- 
NN ois sas, wisi oro ik bur Sb Rew OSS SEeITR Se 1.25 
Van Dyke, Henry. Little rivers. Scribner.. 1.25 


Biography.—Read 1. 
Barrie, J. M. Margaret Ogilvy. Scribner. .$1.25 
Garland, Hamlin. Son of the middle border. 
Macmillan 
Krasinska, Countess F. Journal. McClurg. 1.25 
Parker, C. S. An American idyll. Atlantic. 1.75 
Ravage, B. American in the making. Har- 


1.60 


DE NG GkEG esse eEEAD SAS See Roses Siok 1.40 

Richards, L. E. Abigail Adams and her times. 
ER. Scan onus wees ae Ke. Ne se ewa ks aisles 1.35 

Sedgwick, A. D. Childhood in Brittany eighty 
mee aed, | SORORITY <4 65 65:00:54. 00 080600850 2.50 

Travel.—Read 1. 

Cooper, C. C. Understanding South America. 
EE. Nweacs uhctacass bac aaouse eau ee 

Frank, H. A. Vagabond journey around the 
GEER, “SOURUBES: 4.6668 0.560:500:5006450650 00 
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Business of weer a friend. 


Hackett, Frances. Ireland. Huebsch....... 


2.00 


Poole, Ernest. Village: Russian impres- 
sions. Macmillan ...... Seals aaiprepiates were are 
Riesenberg, Felix. Under sail. Macmillan... 2.50 
Stephenson, W. B. Land of tomorrow 
(Alaska). Doran ..... ‘ eesence MOU 
Wharton, Edith. French ways "and their 
meaning. Appleton ........sseeeeeeeee 1.50 
History.—Real 1. 
Fiske, John. New France and New England. 
TROURMOOR 04 ccsccaseese a atom eels casa cen cme 
Hazen, C. D. Alsace-Lorraine under German 
HONG; “REOIG secu ere ae oe eecatee's a's 0's Se 
Kalaw, M. M. Self-government in the Philip- 
pines: CORRRED ~co.scskeesacnesswe én sites ROO 
Levine, I. D. Resurrected nations. Stokes.. 1.60 


Masefield, John. Gallipoli. Macmillan..... 1.25 

Moore, W. H. The clash. Dutton.......... 2.50 

Trevelyn, G. M. Garibaldi and the thousand. 
TOMO | 60nd sinerdcencideles cine eee 


FICTION. 
Foreign.—Read 1. 
Audoux, Marguerite. Marie Claire. Doran. .$1.20 
Blasco Ibanez, Vicente. The dead command. 
Duffield ....... Meiwal eal eacblare cmeeetae ee 6 
Bojer, Johan. The great hunger. Moffatt.. 1. ‘60 
Couperus, L. M. A. Small souls; tr. by Alex- 
ander Teixeria de Mattos. Dodd..... eee oe 
Fogazzaro, Austinio. The Saint. Grosset.. .75 
Lagerlof, Selma. Holy city Jerusalem. Dou- 
PAOUAY: : sot i aware -. 1.50 
Sologub, Fedor, pseud. "Sweet scented name. 


Putnam ..... <a ae eta Alaelate Bae ob eee -- 1.50 
English.—Read 2. 
Austen, Jane. Pride and Prejudice. Mac- 
Mi dss cvciceseassoe ene cvce Ce ae 1.50 
Bennett, Arnold. Clayhanger. Doran...... 1.50 
DeMorgan, William. Old Madhouse. Holt.. 1.90 
Farnol, Jeffery. Amateur gentleman. Little 1.40 


Galsworthy, John. Freelands. Scribner... 1.25 
Johnston, H. H. Gay-Dombeys. Macmillan. 1.75 
Lucas, EB. V. London lavendar. Macmillan... 1.25 


Marshall, Archibald. The Clintons. Dodd.. 1.75 
Trollope, Anthony. Barchester towers. Dut- 

ROM! sic BARG Ne see albas Have ss RES -- 1.50 
Walpole, H. S. Secret city. Doran...... - 1.60 
American.—Read 2. 

Conrad, Joseph. Arrow of gold. Double- 
ED sine osie we Gulasieen aren siereek tes ob eniee 1.50 


i eee eee eer ee ae cteeca: Lae 
Glasgow, EB. A. G. Ancient law. " Doubleday 1.50 
Howells, W. D. Langbirth. MHarper..... - 2.00 


Hergeheimer, Joseph. Java Head. Knopf... 1.50 
Mitchell, H. W. Westways. Century..... 1.40 
Macmillan.... 1.80 


Poole, Ernest. The harbor. 
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Snedeker, Mrs. C. D. P. Seth —_ Hough- 
) SCoPE RPE Re ore a ee ee cee 

Watts, Mrs. M.S. From father to son. " Mac- 
WN ib véa Sess eweeeeeee es Keegendense - 1.50 

White, W. A. Certain rich man. Macmillan. 1.50 


- 1.50 


EARL Y CLASSES OF THE COMMI SSION 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LIBRARIANS. 


In looking up some data regarding the 
early work of the Commission the following 
student lists of the training classes from 
1901-04 were discovered. It was thought that 
these should appear in printed form, since 
they antedate the Occurrents. 


First Year, Oct. 31-Nov. 7, '01. 
Vernie Baldwin, Greenfield. 
Cora Bigbey, Moores Hill. 
Georgia Friedley, Bedford. 
Marie Hardy, Greenfield. 
Mrs. Jennie B. Jessup, LaPorte. 
Mrs. Edith Lawrence, Plainfield. 
Mrs. Sam Matthews, Tipton. 
Sara Massing, Indianapolis. 
Bessie Montfort, Greensburg. 
Bertha F. Poindexter, Jeffersonville. 
Rhoda C. Shepard, Indianapolis. 
Virginia M. Tutt, South Bend. 
Miss Wilhelm, LaPorte. 


Second Year, April 17-May 15, ’02. 


W. A. Alexander, Indiana University. 
Elsie Applegate, Indianapolis. 
Elizabeth Austin, Toledo. 

Isabel Ball, Connersville. 

Mrs. Grace A. Carpenter, Elkhart. 
Anna C. Cochrane, Indianapolis. 
Clara Dippel, Indianapolis. 
Caroline Erwin, Bedford. 

Agnes M. Finch, Indianapolis. 
Anna BE. Griffith, Indiana University. 
Nellie I. Hamlin, Indianapolis. 
Flora N. Hay, Evanston. 

Mrs. Ella R. Heatwole, Goshen. 
Gertrude Hilligoss, Indianapolis. 
Myra Kellogg, Indianapolis. 
Elizabeth Marble, Rising Sun. 
Stella A. Parkinson, Rensselaer. 
Marion F. Pease, Joliet. 

Mary B. Pratt, Louisville. - 
Ida M. Roberts, Westfield. 

Sadie L. Sturgis, Fort Wayne. 
Winifred Ticer, Huntington. 


Third Year, July 6-Aug. 15, '03. 
Ethel Glenn Baker, Warsaw. 
Sue K. Beck, Crawfordsville. 
Lillian M. Briggs, Fort Wayne. 
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Pearle Coffin, Carthage. 
Florence Crawford, Greencastle. 
Grace E. Davis, Terre Haute. 
Margaret Deming, Shelbyville. 
Sue Dodd, Bedford. 

Helen H. Gibson, Washington. 
Daisy Henley, Wabash. 

Anna Herzsch, Indianapolis. 
Ida A. Lewis, Shelbyville. 
Florence O. Lindley, Richmond. 
Emma Meyer, Delphi. 

Mrs. Nora B. Nash, Logansport. 
Louise Rauch, Logansport. 
Belle Roberts, Knightstown. 
Margaret Streeter, Muncie. 
Gertrude Thiebaud, Peru. 

Alice Walt, Bryan, Ohio. 
Susan Weimer, Union City. 
Mary Zollinger, Indianapolis. 


Fourth Year, Jan. and June, ’04. 
Alice M. Bates, Rensselaer. 
Mabel Bonnell, Earl Park. 
Hazel Bray, Westfield. 
Bess C. Bridges, Crawfordsville. 
Ethel Brumbaugh, Frankfort. 
Ethel Connor, Noblesville. 
Bertha B. Craven, Bluffton. 
Demia B. Daily, Indianapolis. 
Mrs. Anna Gibson, Washington. 
R. H. Harney, Lebanon. 
Sylvia Hart, Kirkland. 
Helen Hurd, Muncie. 
Gertrude McCain, Delphi. 
Agnes McCrea, Brazil. 
Martha McClellan, Wooster, Ohio. 
Rose R. Sears, Chicago. 
Harriet Shelly, Elkhart. 
Mary F. Smart, Indianapolis. 
Mrs. Ollie M. Smith, Mt. Vernon. 
Alice D. Stevens, Logansport. 
Iva E. Sullivan, Zionsville. 
Mabel Wells, Carmel. 
Jessie L. Wilson, Salem. 


PERMANENT LOANS FROM THE TRAV- 
ELING LIBRARY. 

Most of the books offered in the October 
Occurrent have been taken by the various 
libraries in the state. The accompanying list 
is similarly selected from the Sociology and 
Economic sections. These books have not a 
popular appeal and in some cases out of date, 
but libraries may occasionally find them use- 
ful as reference material. The Commission 
will be glad to send not more than ten to any 
library that asks for them and that will 
refund postal charges: 
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321 


325 
330 


331 


331 
332 
335 
336 
336.2 


337 


338 


338.8 
338.9 


350 


352 
352.2 
363 
366.1 


370 


370.1 


371 
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Stickney, Albert. True republic. Harper, 
1879. 

Strong, Josiah. Expansion under new- 
world conditions. Baker, 1900. 

Laveleye, Emile de. Luxury. Sonnen- 
schein, 1891. 

Chapin, R. C. Standard of living among 


workingmen’s families in New York city. 
Charities pub. com., 1909. 

Hyndman, H. M. Commercial crisis of the 
Nineteenth Century. Sonnenschein, 1892. 


Giffen, Robert. Case against bimetalism. 
Bell, 1892. 
Moses, Bernard. Democracy and social 


growth in America. Putnam, 1898. 
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NEW ALBANY CONTRIBUTION. 

The last word concerning last spring’s 
“Books for the soldiers” campaign is a state- 
ment which reached us just after the October 
Occurrent went to press, concerning 1,600 
volumes sent to the New York Dispatch Office 
from New Albany Public Library. This 
brings the state total up to 17,925 volumes 
for this drive. 


FREE MATERIAL. 
A. L. A. Library War Service (Library of 
Congress, Washington) : 

Five hundred business books, compiled 
and annotated by Ethel Cleland, 
librarian of the Business Branch, 
Indianapolis Public Library, paper, 
82p., 1919. All libraries should ob- 
tain copies of this list and the next 
item. 

One thousand technical books: a se- 

-4ected list with annotations, com- 
piled by Herbert L. Cowing, paper, 
118p. 1919. 

American Red Cross (Washington, D. C.): 

Work of the American Red Cross dur- 
ing the war. Paper, 90p. 1919. 

Indiana Historical Commission: 

Indiana Centennial, 1916, ed. by Har- 
low Lindley, 441p. 1919. This vol- 
ume contains an account of the state 
and of all local centennial celebra- 
tions. 

Minnesota University. Agricultural exten- 
sion division: 

Computing food for an average Amer- 
ican family. 8p. May, 1919. (Spe- 
cial bul. No. 39.) 

Missouri University. School of mines: 

Bibliography on the roasting, smelt- 
ing, and electrometallurgy of zinc. 
(Bul. v. 4, No. 3.) 386p. 1919. 

Riverside (Cal.) Public Library: 

Easter: a bibliography. 30p. 1919. 

St. Louis Public Library: 

Books on wild animals. A very use- 

ful list to be found on pages 316-21 
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of October, 1919, number of the 
library’s ‘Monthly Bulletin.” 
Agriculture Bureau: 

Farmer’s Bul. No. 1064. Production 
of late potatoes, 39p. 

Farmer’s Bul. No. 1075. Unfermented 
grape juice ; how to make it at home. 
32p. 

Farmer’s Bul. No. 1079. Laws relat- 
ing to fur-bearing animals. 

Farmer’s Bul. No. 1080. Preparation 
of barreled apples for market. 40p. 

U. S. Education Bureau: 

Federal executive departments as 
sources of information for libraries, 
compiled by Edith Guerrier. 204p. 
This is a helpful compilation of in- 
formation issued separately in the 
National Library Service leaflets. 
Stories for young children. (Library 
leaflet No. 6.) 8p. July, 1919. 

U. S. Federal board for vocational educa- 


tion: 
Bul. No. 13. Agricultural education. 
42p. 
Bul. No. 18. Evening industrial 
schools. 54p. 
NOTES. 


Gaylord Brothers of Syracuse now carry 
in stock the large cards for use in keeping 
rural circulation records. These are de- 
scribed in the April, 1917, Occurrent. Orig- 
inally used in the Cincinnati county work, 
they are now used in Alexandria, Gary, and 
a number of other Indiana systems. 

Henry E. Jackson (special agent in com- 
munity organization, U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation) has prepared a little book, the 
“League of nations: a document prepared 
to stimulate community discussion.” Pren- 
tict-Hall Co., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
128p., paper, 50c. 

National Geographic Society (Washington, 
D. C.) has prepared four sets of pictures 
which will be found very useful. These are 
reproductions of illustrations from the maga- 
zines on sheets nine by eleven inches. The 
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four series named below may be purchased 
together for $2.75: 


Eskimo life (24 sheets) ..$0.50 
Sahara life (24 sheets).. .50 
Land, water, air (48 sheets).. 1.00 
United States (48 sheets).. 1.00 


New Harmony: The very beautiful photo- 
graphs on display in the library at the time 
of the I. L. A. may be purchased from the 
photographer, Mr. Frank M. Hohenberger, 
Nashville, Indiana. Particulars and prices 
may be had by applying to Mr. Hohenberger. 

The Commission has a number of copies of 
Miss Charity Dye’s Pageant of New Har- 
mony which Miss Dye has kindly given for 
distribution to any library desiring it. 

Pittsburgh, Carnegie Library: The third 
edition of the Debate Index has just been 
issued. This invaluable tool of the reference 
librarian indexes all the debate topics in 118 
volumes of debating helps. It is sold by the 
library at thirty cents. 

Gilbert O. Ward, author of “Practical Use 
of Books and Libraries,’ has issued a new 
book, “Suggestive Outlines for Teaching the 
Use of the Library,” published by the Faxon 
Company. Subjects and reasons for their 
teaching, lists of lesson outlines and 
illustrative material, and exercises and 
problems are taken up in the first part of 
the book. Part 2 concerns itself with 
teaching methods. Parts 1 and 2 are fol- 
lowed by excellent selected bibliographies. In 
the third part of the book are given lists of 
topics from reference books to be used in 
making up problems and questions. The book 
is for the use of librarians teaching high 
school and normal school students and should 
be found exceedingly practical and useful. 

The Warsaw Public Library desires a copy 
of the 1910 Readers’ Guide. Can some 
library which has a cumulation spare this 
number? 


NEW LIBRARIES AND BUILDINGS. 

HEBRON.—Wilson B. Parker, Indianapo- 
lis architect, is drawing plans for the con- 
struction of a library building which is to 
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be owned by the Carnegie Library Associa- 
tion of Hebron. The building is to be of a 
one-story-and-basement type, and is to cost 
approximately $10,000. 

LAPORTE.—Work on the new Carnegie 
Library, which has been delayed by failure 
of building material to arrive and by the 
coal strike, is now being rushed ahead in an 
effort to complete the building by April 1. 

NASHVILLE.—The establishment of a 
library in Brown County is now assured. 
During a ten-day campaign the necessary 
funds were subscribed, and the board has 
been appointed by Judge Fremont Miller. 
President, Rev. John Ragle. 

NEWBURG.—The formal opening of the 
Newburg library was held on the evening of 
November 4, with a reception in the after- 
noon and exercises in the evening. The 
building has been in partial use since August, 
but was not completely finished and ready 
for dedication at that time. During the aft- 
ernoon the members of the board and assist- 
ing women received the guests and showed 
them through the building. The evening pro- 
gram consisted of a brief introductory speech 
by A. J. Rutledge, president of the Board; 
prayer by Rev. H. A. Davis of the M. E. 
Church; history of the library from its or- 
ganization as a subscription library twelve 
years ago, through its changes under tax 
support and the building of the present build- 
ing, by Miss Lula Fuquay; a few words of 
greeting and an explanation of the laws gov- 
erning such libraries, by Miss Ronan of the 
Commission; and a most inspiring speech on 
the growth and opportunities for Newburg, 
by Rev. W. J. Darby. A quartette composed 
of Miss Kathryn Hargrave, Mrs. A. R. Burns, 
W. A. Hopkins, and L. G. Fuquay, sang a 
number of songs. 

The building looks very attractive, done in 
colonial style of red brick, with white wood- 
work and outside trimmings. It stands about 
half a block from the main street. Low win- 
dows look out on the Ohio river, and by an- 
other summer the sweep of ground leading 
down to the river will be made into a lawn 
with shrubbery. The interior is arranged on 
the cosy, homelike plan rather than a busi- 














ness one, and has, as a good feature, a low 
entrance of but two steps. On the day of the 
opening the attractiveness of the building, 
both inside and out, was increased by the 
artistic decorations of ferns and chrysanthe- 
mums arranged by the local florist, O. J. 
Kuebler. A small auditorium in the base- 
ment is shared by the township trustee, but 
as soon as active township work is begun 
this room will be open to all meetings in the 
township. 

During the following week, members of the 
Commission staff assisted the librarian, Miss 
Ethel Reid, in some reorganization work, 
reshelving the entire library, and organizing 
a large number of gifts and purchases made 
since moving into the new building. An 
adequate levy has been gained for next year, 
and it is planned to begin active township 
work soon. 

SCOTTSBURG.—Scottsburgh Lodge No. 
572, F. and A. M., laid the corner stone of the 
Scott County Carnegie Library building on 
the afternoon of December 14, with a very 
appropriate ceremony. A history of the town 
schools, a history of the library association, 
the Scott County honor roll and a number of 
select articles were inclosed in the box which 
was placed in the corner stone. 

SALEM.—Citizens of Campbellsburg, Little 
York and Pekin, three towns in Washington 
County, have recently approached the public 
library of Salem, expressing a desire to co- 
operate in the establishment of a county 
library system. As soon as the Salem library 
Board passes a resolution offering library 
service to the county in return for a county 
tax, the communities affected will make up 
the necessary petition lists. It is gratifying 
to note the increasing spirit of cooperation, 
and the appreciation of the mutual benefits 
for both county seat and small community 
shown in southern Indiana in regard to 
county library service. 


NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES. 
ANGOLA.—Through the will of the late 
William Brown, the Joyce Library Associa- 
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tion is to receive $500 to be used for books, 
consisting of scientific, sociological, his- 
torical subjects. Fiction and religious books 
are barred from the collection, which will 
be known as the Brown collection. 

ARLINGTON.—The High School Library 
has been thrown open to all the residents of 
Arlington, Josey Township. A one-cent tax 
has been levied, and Supt. W. BE. Wagoner 
will take charge of building up a strong col- 
lection. 

COLUMBUS.—By order of the _ school 
board, a story hour is being held at the 
library for all the children of the city. Miss 
Roseda Pence has charge. 

CULVER.—A story hour is held every Fri- 
day afternoon. It is conducted by Mrs. Des- 
borough, a former library worker who is 
now connected with the Culver Military 
Academy. 

DELPHI.—The public library recently dis- 
tributed about 450 books to nine schools in 
Deer Creek Township, which it has served 
for three years. 

FORT WAYNE.—A new branch, the North 
Side Library, was started October 20 in a 
vacant store room. 

GARY.—Because of the reduction of 
funds available for school use, the public 
library will no longer maintain a branch 
library in the Emerson School. 

GOSHEN.—About 150 guests gave audi- 
ence to a dramatization of stories heard at 
the story hour by the children, who did all 
the work connected with the entertainment. 

An exhibit of paintings by Indiana artists, 
conducted by various women’s clubs, at the 
public library, created much interest. 

HAMMOND.—The library week which was 
held November 22 to 28 was a marked suc- 
cess and won much publicity for the library. 
It was conducted by the library board, with 
Mrs. D. J. Moran as manager, for the pur- 
pose of advertising the library and inducing 
more people to take advantage of its oppor- 
tunities. As a result the number of appli- 


cations more than doubled in one week, more 
men used the library than ever before, and 
many people, who had never realized the 
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service which the library could give, became 
informed. 


A spirit of fine cooperation was largely re- 
sponsible for the success of the week. The 
Hammond Woman’s Club gave hearty sup- 
port, the Indiana Gas and Electric Company 
gave a window for display purposes, the mov- 
ing picture houses aided in publicity, and the 
various plants, lodges, labor organizations. 
and the press aided the campaign in many 
ways. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—A new library station 
has been established by the public library 
at Flanner Guild colored settlement through 
the efforts of Mr. Charles Otis Lee, super- 
intendent. This will meet an urgent need 
of the children in that locality and the neigh- 
boring schools for whom the central building 
is too far distant. 

The anniversary of the birth of James 
Whitcomb Riley was celebrated with an ex- 
ceedingly interesting program given in fhe 
auditorium of the library. Musical numbers, 


both vocal and instrumental, were given, and 
there were Riley songs and children’s dances 
followed by the recitation of Riley poems. 
It is hoped that this may be made an an- 
nual celebration. 

Thirteen students are enrolled in the new 


training class. Seven are already on the 
staff of the library: Margaret Harlan, Lois 
Ringo, Agnes Lane, Wilma Reeve, Luella 
Nelson, Rose Thienes, and Vera Morgan. 
Those who are taking up the work for the 
first time are Mary R. Wheeler, Marian Vir- 
ginia Saylor, Ruth P. Phythian, Johanna C. 
Ingraham, and Murray Atkins of Indianap- 
olis, and Alice Marie Breedlove of Centerton, 
Ind. 


JEFFERSONVILLE.—At the _ suggestion 
of Mrs. I. P. Caldwell, who succeeded Miss 
Bertha F. Poindexter as librarian, the Board 
of Trustees took action and appropriated $20 
a year, calling it the Bertha F. Poindexter 
Fund, to be used as Miss Poindexter sees fit 
in building up any department of the library. 
The establishment of the fund is in the na- 
ture of a tribute of recognition to Miss Poin- 
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dexter, who served the city of Jeffersonville 
during her most vigorous years with un- 
selfish devotion in the library field. The 
fund may be added to by any citizen who 
wishes to recognize personally Miss Poindex- 
ter’s splendid record of faithful, telling serv- 
ice. 

An interesting story hour was held at the 
library when 180 children and adults assem- 
bled to hear Miss M. B. Allen of the Ken- 
tucky Institute for the Blind and three of 
her little pupils. Miss Allen told stories and 
related some of the splendid things the blind 
children are doing, and the pupils read alter- 
nately in a clear, beautiful manner. 


LAGRANGE.—tThe library of Ray Malone, 
who died last year in camp in Iowa, was 
presented to the public library by his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Malone. There 
are 350 books in the collection, which in- 
cludes a new Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


LEBANON.—The library has received a 
gift of 450 books from the collection of the 
late Judge B. S. Higgins, presented by Mrs. 
Higgins. Judge Higgins was a member of 
the Board for many years, and delivered the 
address at the laying of the corner stone of 
the library building. 


LOGANSPORT.—Extensive improvements 
on the library are now being made. The 
crowded condition under the old arrange- 
ment, and the increased needs brought about 
by the installation of county service, necessi- 
tated this move to facilitate the work. The 
plan provides for more floor and shelving 
space on the main floor, and the use of the 
basement for non-fiction, county collection, 
and less used books. An elevator is being 
installed to further aid in the new work. 


MONTICELLO.—An information bureau 
has been created in the library for the bene- 
fit of those studying civics and citizenship. 
Among other things it will contain the city’s 
records and statistics. 


PENNVILLE.—The library is being moved 
from the school to a location on the main 
street, where it will have the advantages of 
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a central location, and where it will be pos- 
sible to have a reading room. 


PERU.—Jefferson Township failed to levy 
a library tax this year and the fact was not 
learned until it was too late to force action. 
A Carnegie evening was held at the library, 
November 21, and an entertainment was 
given for the piano fund. 


RISING SUN.—Boxes of books have been 
taken to all the schools in the county and a 
student in each school has been appointed 
as librarian for the year. These boys and 
girls go to the library to receive instructions 
regarding their work. 


SOUTH WHITLEY.—tThe store room for- 
merly occupied by the library has been taken 
by a new merchandise company, and the 
library has had to move to the house located 
on the site which the library association pur- 
chased for the proposed new building. 

TERRE HAUTE.—A branch of the Eme- 
line Fairbanks Memorial Library has been 
established in the Wiley High School. A 


room equipped with adequate shelving and 
tables with lights will furnish a pleasant 
reading room for the students. 


TIPTON.—The Art Association of Tipton, 
in cooperation with the public library, is to 
give a series of Sunday afternoon musicals 
alternate weeks at the library. 


VEVAY.—A new station was opened at 
Quercus Grove in October, with Miss Laureen 
Albro as librarian. 

WARSAW.—An interesting Riley day cele- 
bration was held at the library for the chil- 
dren. They were invited to the library to 
hear Riley records on the Victrola, and each 
was given a card with a Riley picture and 
verse. About 300 children came and nearly 
every verse was circulated. 


PERSONALS. 

Miss Ruth Adamson has resigned her po- 
sition in the West Side branch of the Evans- 
ville Public Library to become assistant at 
the State Normal School. 

Miss Murray Atkins, who has been in 
training at the Indianapolis Public Library, 
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is to be in charge of a new library station 
at the Flanner Guild settlement in Indian- 
apolis. 

Mrs. Ida Ashbaucher, Summer school 1915, 
formerly first assistant, has been chosen to 
succeed Miss Jayne as librarian at Bluffton. 

Miss Gladys Ausbury, after three years in 
the South Bend library, is going to the Deca- 
tur (Ill.) Public Library. 

Dr. Joel T. Barker, president of the Board 
at Dannville since the founding of the library 
in 1902, died October 11th. 

Miss Lois Barnes, formerly in the Ham- 
mond library, has gone to the South Bend 
Public Library after a year of war work at 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Edith Beers has been appointed 
librarian at Knox Public Library. 

Miss Sadie Britton, formerly school libra- 
rian in Crawfordsville, is now on the staff 
of the public library of that city. 

Miss Ethel Cleland, librarian Business 
Branch of Indianapolis, has been appointed 
as the Indiana member of the National Re- 
search committee of the League of Women 
Voters. Miss Cleland was for several years 
librarian of the Indiana Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau. 

Mr. Granville Deaton of W. K. Stewart’s 
resigned his position there to go to the Pub- 
lishers Weekly. He is succeeded by Mr. F. D. 
Bickford, formerly with Lauriat’s in Boston. 

Mrs. Marie Hansen Easter, who was the 
first assistant librarian In Hammond, has re- 
turned after twelve years’ absence, to be 
assistant in the library. 

Miss Mary Fishback, Summer school 1916, 
who served with the Commission staff last 
summer, is now.an assistant in the catalog- 
ing department of the Indianapolis Public 
Library. 

Miss Adah Florence Fitch has resigned her 
position as librarian at Lawrenceburg, where 
she has served since 1910. She goes to the 
University of Indiana to take a position as 
cataloger in the library. 

Mrs. Nora C. Fretageot is now librarian at 
New Harmony. Mr. Arthur Fretageot is 
secretary of the Board, and not librarian, as 
stated in the last number of the Occurrent. 
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Miss Georgia A. Friediey has gone from the 
Bedford Public Library to be librarian in 
the Angola library. She was a member of 
the first Commission training class in 1901. 

Miss Beatrice Geddes of Detroit, Mich., is 
now librarian at Fowler, where she was ap- 
pointed to fill the place of Miss Alpha Per- 
kins. 

Miss Jennie Gerrard is a new assistant at 
Hammond. 

Miss Mildred F. Goodnow, Wisconsin ’17, 
from the Lincoln Library, Springfield, IIL, 
was appointed librarian at Plymouth, Ind., 
in November. 

Mrs. Josephine Hector has resigned her 
position at Angola because of ill health. She 
is going to Texas to spend the winter with 
her son. 

Miss Bessie Hoover has been appointed 
librarian of the Pennville library to succeed 
Miss Christine A. Van Horn, who recently 
resigned. 

Miss Adria Humphreys, who has been on 
the staff at South Bend, has returned to take 
the position of librarian at Linton, where 
she was formerly an assistant. 

Miss Bertha Joel has resigned from her 


position on the Valparaiso staff and will go. 


to New York. 

Miss Jessie Kerr, librarian at Union City, 
has been granted three months’ leave of 
absence in order that she may attend the 
open courses of the New York Public Library 
school, January-March, 1920. 

Miss Lillian Leasure now has charge of 
the new north side branch in Fort Wayne. 

Miss Mary Linebarger, formerly at Rock- 
ville, has gone to California and is on the 
staff of the Los Angeles library. 

Miss Madge Lyon succeeds Miss Frances 
Clark as librarian at Mentone. 

Mrs. Margaret McGaughey has resigned as 
librarian at Linton and has gone to live in 
Fort Wayne. 

Miss Elizabeth McMullen has left the 
library at Elwood and has gone to be in 
the Ames College library in Iowa. 

Miss Helen McNutt has returned from 
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Washington and is again an assistant in the 
Hammond library. 

Mrs. Ann Metzger has been appointed 
librarian to succeed Miss Gladys Stump at 
South Whitley. 

Miss Rosalee Nagel, assistant in the Ham- 
mond library, has resigned and gone to take 
a position in the Cleveland (Ohio) Public 
Library. 

Miss Irene Rowe, librarian of the Central 
High School library of Evansville, has been 
appointed head of the high school reference 
division of the Indianapolis Public Library. 
She will assume her new duties in February. 

Miss Edna Sage, who was an assistant in 
the cataloging department of the State 
Library, was married October 22nd to Mr. 
Kenneth Nelson. She is temporarily an as- 
sistant in the cataloging department of the 
Indianapolis Public Library. 

Mrs. Mildred Sapp has been appointed to 
succeed Miss Susie E. Hooper at Cannelton. 

Miss Florence Starr has temporarily given 
up her work at Hagerstown because of ill- 
ness. Mrs. Willard Starr is serving in her 
place. 

Mrs. Virginia Stein, for thirty-one years 
librarian of the Lafayette Public Library, 
resigned November Ist. 

Miss Bessie Stewart has resigned from the 
Evansville staff to accept a position as libra- 
rian of the Oklahoma Geological Institution. 

Miss Katherine Stites, at the present time 
asst. librarian in the School’s Division of 
the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed head librarian in the Lafayette 
Public Library, where she succeeds Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Stein. Miss Stites is a graduate of the 
Carnegie Library school of Pittsburgh and 
has had experience as a library organizer in 
Illinois, as a member of the Chicago Public 
Library staff, and as a cataloger for the 
State Historical Library at Springfield, Il. 

Mrs. Fred Stoner has resigned from the 
Gary staff and will teach mathematics in 
the Miller public schools. 

Miss Gladys Stump, who for six years has 
been librarian of the South Whitley library, 
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has resigned and gone to the South Bend 
library. 

Miss Corinne E. Tebbs will act as tem- 
porary librarian at Lawrenceburg, taking the 
place of Miss Fitch. 

Miss Clydia Wilson, Summer school 1918, 
who was assistant at the Madison Avenue 
branch of the Indianapolis Public Library, 
was married in October to Mr. Dick Strom. 

Miss Mabel Warren, who was an assist- 
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ant in the delivery department of the Indian- 
apolis Public Library, has been promoted to 
branch librarian of the Irvington Branch 
Library. 

Miss Frieda Woerner, who for seven years 
has been in charge of Spades Park Branch 
Library, Indianapolis, has recently been 
placed in charge of the art collection at the 
central library. 
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